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MISS UNIVERSITY, CLASS PRESIDENT, EDITOR, 
“MASK and WIG" CHAIRMAN show you the fun of 
owning an RCA VICTOR radio or “VICTROLA”” 


LIKE 2 RADIOS IN 1. It’s a clock-radio with lifetime clock battery. 
Sings you to sleep, wakes you to music. It’s a portable. Plays 
on flashlight type batteries. All-transistor. The Tribune. (TC1) 

Rosemary Yaecker, “Miss University,” U. of Penn., Class of 60 


PORTABLE MAKES NEWS! Plays 5 years with special battery and 
recharger — or plays on penlight or mercury cells. Earphone 
jack. “impac”® case. 3 colors. The Hawaii. (Model 1T4) 


Robert Frost, City Editor “Daily Pennsylvanian,” U. of Penn., Class of ‘60 


— ye 


NO TUBES TO BREAK ... NO CORD. All-transistor table radio plays BUDGET-PRICE STEREO HIGH FIDELITY. Companion speaker “snaps 
on 3 flashlight batteries. Two speakers. Non-breakable “tupac” off” front. 4-speed record changer. Diamond stylus. 15 watts. 
case. Finished back. “High-T” circuit. The Scepter. (TX1) Brown-and-white finish. The Mark XXVID. (PF26D) 


Paul Selecky, Chairman “Mask and Wig” Club, U. of Penn., Class of ‘60 Patricia Whayne, Women’s Class President, U. of Penn., Class of ‘62 


~@RcCAVICTOR 


@®RCA trodemork for record players. Specifications subject to change without notice 
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Rings 


175. ~ CAMBRIDGE Ring $500. Wedding Ring 


| RIN GS 


Now-and forever-the perfect symbol of love is a Keepsake, the 
engagement ring with the perfect center diamond. For only a 
diamond of this flawless quality, fine color and expert cut can 
reflect maximum brilliance and beauty. 

To choose with confidence, look for the name “Keepsake” in 
the ring and on the tag. The Keepsake Certificate presented with 
your ring gives written proof of perfect quality. It also gives pro- 
tection against loss of the diamonds from the setting for one year, 
and assures exchange privilege toward a Keepsake of greater 
value at any time. Many exquisite styles by America’s foremost 
ring designers. $100 to $10,000, 


Are You Sure of the Etiquette of the Engagement and Wedding? 


Keepsake’s valuable new booklet, “The Etiquette of the Engagement 
and Wedding,” gives expert advice on the announcement, parties and 
showers, trousseau, invitations, attire, gifts, the ceremony and _many 
other details. Another booklet, “Choosing Your Diamond Rings,” gives 
interesting and helpful facts about diamond quality, value oni styling. 
For both booklets, send 25¢ with name and address to: Keepsake 
Diamond Rings, Syracuse 2 2,N. Y. 


from left to right: ~ JULIET Ring $575. Also 500 fo 2475. Wedding Ring 
125. ~ VISTA Ring $250. Also 


100 to 2475. Wedding Ring 12.50 ~ KENNAN Ring $150. Wedding Ring 75. All 


in yellow or white gold. Pvices include Federal Tax. Rings 


rings available 
to show details. ®Trade-mark ‘registered. 




















Meteorological Observer 


You choose as a Graduate Specialist 


Choose valuable schooling before enlistment. Only high 
school graduates are eligible. If you pass the 
qualifications exams, this special Army educational 
program lets you choose the schooling you want. And your 
choice is guaranteed before you enlist. (In many fields, 
Army technical schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) 
Choose from 107 courses. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling 
from 107 up-to-the-minute classroom courses. 
Meteorology, Auto Mechanics, Electronics, Radar & TV, 
Missiles, Communications—many more. Here's a 
chance to get training and experience that pays off 

for the rest of your life. 
Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed 
description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


US ARMY 
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IN HARTFORD, YOU DIAL 
A NUMBER...AND A PHONE 
RINGS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By dialing a three-digit area code number, Direct Distance Dialing, 
or DDD, as it is termed, makes it as easy to call across the country 
as it is to phone your next-door neighbor. 


How does it work? The country is divided into areas. Each area 
is assigned a special code number. When you want to make a Long 
Distance call by D DD, you dial the area code, and then dial the number 
you're calling. The dialed code number enables special switching 
equipment to select a route and direct the call to its destination. If all 
the facilities on this first route are busy, an alternative route is auto- 
matically chosen. When the call reaches the desired area it is com- 
pleted like a local call. The whole procedure takes only seconds. 


Direct Distance Dialing means faster, more convenient Long 
Distance service for telephone users everywhere. It is one more ex- 
ample of the research being carried on by the Bell System to make your 
telephone service continually better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


r 

You're in the driver’s seat . . . but there’s plenty 
of company riding along with you. Because, you 
see, to get behind that wheel you had to earn 
the confidence of a lot of people. Your parents, 
the parents of your friends, the authorities who 
issued your driver’s license . . . all are confident 
that you are a safe, capable driver who uses 
mature judgment at all times. 

There are others interested in helping you drive 
safely, too. Automotive engineers actually design 
safety into today’s cars. You stop more surely 
with today’s brakes, enjoy better all around visi- 


GENERAL MOTORS 


bility through Safety Plate Glass, ride on safer 
tires, and improved headlights make night driving 
safer for you. Traffic safety authorities contrib- 
ute modern expressways, divided highways, over- 
passes and simplified traffic guidance systems. 
But with all of this help, the final responsibility 
is yours alone. Just practice courtesy, alertness, 
caution ... and always treat the other driver as 
you would like to be treated. This will make you 
a safer driver, it will make driving more fun, and 
it will increase your chances of using the car 
more often. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 











United Nations phote 
AT THE TOP: Senora Ana Figueroa is 
U.N.’s highest ranking woman official. 


BRAINS AND BEAUTY 


ASK ANY CHILEAN and he will 
tell you that the most popular wom- 
an in his country today is Ana Fig- 
ueroa. Endowed with good looks 
and a magnetic personality, Sefiora 
Figueroa could have been a movie 
star. But she chose to be a high 
school teacher and has become her 
country’s outstanding lady diplomat. 

As a girl in Santiago de Chile, 
her ambition was to be a doctor. 
But she couldn’t because at that 
time women were barred from the 
medical profession. This experience 
with what she called “blind mas- 
culine prejudice” made a lasting im- 
pression on her. She vowed that 
someday she would lead the fight for 
equal rights for women. 

Young Ana decided to study for 
a teaching career. She was gradu- 
ated from the University of Chile 
in 1928. For the next ten years 
she taught in various Chilean high 
schools. She rose to become a high 
school principal and, later, inspector- 
general of all secondary education 
in Chile. 

Somehow, she also found time to 
lead a nationwide campaign for 
equal voting rights for women. In 
1949, the fight was won. As a re- 
sult, “the Chilean woman today 
elects and can be elected.” 

The campaign had made Senora 
Figueroa nationally famous. The 
Chilean government appointed her 
a delegate to the U.N. General As- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 








sembly. This was the beginning of 
her new career—as a diplomat. 

In this field, Senora Figueroa pro- 
ceeded to establish a number of 
precedents. In 1951 she became the 
first woman to head a General As- 
sembly committee. The following 


a year she was chosen as the first 
- woman delegate to the Security 


Council. 

And, just a few weeks ago, Senora 
Figueroa scored another triumph, 
She was named assistant director 
general of the International Labor 
Organization (1I.L.0.)—the highest 
administrative post ever attained by 
a woman in the history of the United 
Nations. 

The I.L.O. is a specialized agency 
of the U.N. which seeks to improve 
working conditions throughout the 
world. In her new job, Senora Fig- 
ueroa intends to concentrate on her 
favorite project: How to insure equal 
job opportunities for men and wom- 
en—everywhere. 


A JOB HE ALWAYS WANTED 


FAIRFIELD OSBORN is a slim, 
trim man, full of boyish enthusiasm 
and a zest for living. At 72, he hard- 
ly looks older than 50. What keeps 
him so young in spirit and appear- 
ance? The secret, says Mr. Osborn, 
is doing the work he had always 
wanted to do. 





Wide World photo 
Mr. Fairfield Osborn 
runs Bronx Zoo, one of world’s biggest. 


ANIMAL LOVER: 


As President of the New York 
Zoological Society, Mr. Osborn runs 
the Bronx Zoo in New York City, 
one of the world’s biggest. Recently, 
the zoo celebrated its 60th anniver- 
sary. It has more than 2,600 animals 
of various types. “All those wonder- 
ful creatures,” exclaims Mr. Osborn. 
“It's a magical place.” 

Mr. Osborn explains that he did 
not become an animal lover, he was 
“born with a tremendous interest in 
animals.” This interest was encour- 
aged by his father, who was both 
a Princeton University professor of 
paleontology (a science based on 
the study of fossils) and one of the 
founders of the New York Zoological 
Society. 

As a boy, Fairfield turned his 
bedroom into a private zoo. At all 
times, there were at least five doves 
perched on his bookcase, assorted 
reptiles wriggled across the floor, 
and fish tanks crammed the window 
sills. He usually carried a pet squir- 
rel in the pocket of his suit jacket. 
And at night a baby alligator named 
Al slept on his pillow. 

At the age of 11, Fairfield and his 
pets had to part company. The 
young zoologist was sent off to school. 
He attended Groton and then Prince- 
tan University. 

Following his graduation from 
Princeton in 1909, Fairfield spent 
a year at Cambridge University in 
England. Then he returned home 
to look for a job. He worked in the 
San Francisco freight yards and laid 
railroad track in Nevada. 

“I got married a year or two later,” 
says Mr. Osborn, “and soon found 
that I had three daughters to sup- 
port and educate.” He entered a 
Wall Street firm and spent the next 
20 years as a highly successful in- 
vestment broker. 

In 1935 he retired from the invest- 
ment business to become the secre- 
tary of the New York Zoological 
Society. Five years later he was 
named its president. 

“Youngsters often ask my advice,” 
says Mr. Osborn. “They think if 
they can’t plan their lives at 23, 
they're failures. But I didn’t get my 
real job until I was—53!” 














..WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 











Algeria Talks Tongue-Tied 


Algerian rebel leaders made 
their long-awaited reply to French 
President Charles de Gaulle’s 
plan to end the Algerian war. 
The rebels announced they were 

ready to discuss De Gaulle’s terms. 
Observers hailed the announcement 
as the first major step toward end- 
ing the costly six-year-old rebellion 
in Algeria. 

The rebels named a five-man team 
to lead the negotiations. But there 
was a hitch. 

The five-man team is already in 
France—in jail. The men have been 
imprisoned there for more than 
three years. 


How Leaders Were Jailed 


Here’s how it happened. In Octo- 
ber 1956 the five men, all leaders 
of the Algerian rebellion, boarded a 
plane bound from Morocco to Tu- 
nisia. They were to participate in a 
North African conference trying to 
hammer out a possible basis for 
a French-Algerian settlement. 

The French, who regarded the 
rebel leaders as outlaws, got wind 
of the flight. They secretly radioed 
the plane’s French pilot to land at 
an airfield under French control. 

When the plane touched down, the 


Wide World 
Eisenhower 


FACES IN THE NEWS. (1) President Eisenhower, in preparation for 
next year's summit talks with Soviet Union, left Dec. 3 for “good 
will’ tour of Europe, Asia, and Africa. (2) Meanwhile, Dean Ache- 
Secretary of State under 
Eisenhower's foreign policy for “appeasing’ Russians on Berlin. (3) In 
State Department, Charles E. Bohlen, former ambassador to Soviet Union 
and Philippines, took on new job as special adviser on Soviet affairs. 


son, former 


Algerians, believing they were in 
Tunisia, stepped out—right into the 
arms of waiting French soldiers. The 
five men were whisked to a jail in 
France and have been there ever 
since. Meanwhile, they have become 
heroes to the Algerian nationalists. 

Naming these prisoners to repre- 
sent the Algerian nationalists has 
been called a “joke in bad taste” by 
some French officials. They say De 
Gaulle would be in a tough spot if 
he accepts the imprisoned Algerians 
as bona-fide delegates. Why? Be- 
cause he previously offered to grant 
any Algerian nationalist delegation 
safe conduct to and from France. So 
he would be obliged to free the Al- 
gerians and let them go home after 
the negotiations. This might enrage 
many French nationalists. 

As we went to press, De Gaulle 
had stated that he would deal only 
with leaders from the field—not from 
jail. Rebel leaders indicated they 
might appoint a new team. 

What if the French still refuse to 
negotiate? De Gaulle is unwilling to 
hold political talks with the rebels 
until after a cease fire has been es- 
tablished. But the rebels demand a 
political settlement before a cease 
fire. Unless such a settlement is 


Wide World 
Acheson 


Bohlen 


President Truman, attacked 


Seaborg 


made, the rebels say they will de- 
mand full-scale debate on the issue 
in the U.N. General Assembly. 

France is opposed to any U.N. dis- 

cussion on Algeria. She considers Al- 
geria a part of France, and says the 
dispute is an internal matter not sub- 
ject to U.N. jurisdiction. 
PWHATS BEHIND IT: About 
three months ago De Gaulle made 
a dramatic bid to end the bloody 
six-year Algerian war (see our Sept. 
30 news pages). 

De Gaulle offered to let the Al- 
gerians choose their own future 
within four years if they would agree 
on a cease fire. De Gaulle proposed 
that Algerians pick one of three 
choices: (1) complete independence 
from France, (2) union with France, 
(3) self government within the 
French Overseas Community. 

The latter is the choice favored 
by De Gaulle. The Algerians would 
elect their own government. But 
they would retain close economic 
and cultural ties with France. 


Culture Swap 


A coming attraction in Mos- 
cow is a performance of the 
Broadway hit My Fair Lady. 

The musical is on its way to Rus- 
sia and a Soviet play is on its way 
to the U.S., under a new agreement 


Wide Work 


Allison 


Wide World 


(4) Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, nuclear scientist and 
chancellor of the University of California, won En- 
rico Fermi Award of 1959 “‘for discoveries of plu- 
tonium and several additional elements.’ The 
award consists of a medal and $50,000. (5) Bob 
Allison, Washington Senator's outfielder, was 
named American League ‘‘Rookie of the Year.” 








signed by the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

The agreement extends until 1962 
an East-West cultural exchange pro- 
gram started by President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev after 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. Pur- 
pose: to build international friend- 
ship and understanding. 

Soviet audiences have already 
been treated to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Gershwin’s folk opera 
Porgy and Bess, a spectacular ice 
show starring Olympic champ Dick 
Button, and the Yale Glee Club. 


Two-Way Treat 


In return, Soviet performers have 
scored triumphs in the U.S. Our audi- 
ences have heaped applause on the 
Bolshoi Ballet, violinist David 
Oistrakh, pianist Emil Gilels, the 
Moiseyev folk dance troupe, and 
composer-conductors Kabalevsky 
and Shostakovich. 

In the near future, the U.S. plans 
to treat Russians to a U.S. ballet 
troupe, the Juilliard String Quartet, 
the U.S. Marine Band, and several jazz 
musicians. The Russians will counter 
with a symphony orchestra, the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, the Komitas String 
Quartet, and a folk dance troupe. 

Other coming attractions are con- 
tests between East-West athletes. 
We plan to compete with Soviet ath- 
letes in events that will include 
weight lifting, hockey, swimming, 
basketball, gymnastics, table tennis, 
and track. 

The exchanges that will probably 
attract the largest audiences are 
three scheduled exhibitions. In the 
Soviet Union, the U.S. will display 
exhibits showing our progress in 
medicine, transportation, and plas- 
tics. The U.S.S.R. will show us ex- 
hibits on medicine, children’s books, 
and children’s arts and handicrafts. 

The new agreement also will fea- 
ture East-West exchanges of scien- 
tists, engineers, and educators. The 
scientists will attempt to increase 
East-West cooperation in the war 
against such diseases as cancer, heart 
disease, and polio. In addition, each 
side will send 85 students and 20 
professors to the other country for 
study and lecturing. 

The engineering delegations wil] 
concentrate on automobiles, alumi- 
num, shipping, petroleum, civil air 
transport, railways, and highways. 

The Russians will be particularly 


UP! 


“SAFE” CRANBERRIES. Cranberry harvesters were back at work after U.S. Gov- 
ernment announced it would test crop and place “‘certified” label on berries safe 
for human consumption. Earlier, cranberry industry faced heavy losses after Gov- 
ernment revealed some crops had been tainted by cancer-causing weed killer. 


interested in the ability of U.S. farm- 
ers—armed with machines and pesti- 
cides—to produce vast food sur- 
pluses. Russian farmers cannot 


produce enough to meet demand. 
The new cultural exchange agree- 
ment is being hailed in the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. as a sign of im- 
proved East-West relations. Some ob- 


servers point out that it took East- 
West spokesmen only two weeks to 
draw up the new agreement. In 1957 
a similar agreement took three 
months to hammer out. 


Watchdog Freed 


The U.S. Supreme Court cleared 
legal roadblocks that had halted 
the work of a three-man Monitor 
Board set up as a watchdog over 
the giant Teamsters Union. 


The high court rejected a Team- 
ster petition to “review” a decision 
handed down by a Circuit Court of 
Appeals. This decision had upheld 
the “consultative and advisory” pow- 
ers of the Monitor Board. 

Martin F. O'Donoghue, chairman 
of the monitors, said his watchdog 
group would proceed with a “clean- 
up” program. 

Teamster president James R. Hoffa 
expressed “disappointment” with the 
Supreme Court action. He said the 
Teamsters “would live up to the 
Court’s decision.” But he warned: 
“We will examine each decision of 
the monitors, and those which are 


constitutionally unacceptable to us, 
well take back to the Court for 
further consideration.” 

PWHATS BEHIND IT: The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (1,500,000 members) is the 
largest labor union in the U.S. For 
more than two years, starting in 1957, 
a Senate investigating committee 
probed alleged corruption by sev- 
eral top Teamster officials. On the 
basis of the disclosures, former 
Teamster president Dave Beck was 
convicted for income tax evasion and 
grand larceny. 

In 1957, rank-and-file Teamsters 
in a New York local brought suit 
against the parent union. They 
charged that Hoffa had gained the 
union presidency by means of a 
rigged election. 

In a compromise, Hoffa was per- 
mitted to take office. But the U.S. 
District Court in the District of 
Columbia appointed three monitors 
to supervise Teamster affairs. The 
District Court was upheld by a Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals—and now by 
the Supreme Court. 

The three monitors have proposed 
a clean-up program that would: 
PRemove Hoffa and Owen B. 
Brennan, a Teamster vice-president, 
for mishandling union funds. 
Enforce model by-laws and honest 
election procedures for all Teamster 
locals. 

PSet up uniform accounting meth- 
ods for union funds. 

The Teamsters may soon face a 
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new probe. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell has asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice to check whether 
the Teamsters were obeying fully the 
provisions of the new Labor Reform 
Law. This prohibits ex-convicts from 
holding union office until five years 
after release from prison. 


Quiz Backfires 


“What's wrong with ‘fixing’ 
TV quiz shows? There's not any 
law against it.” 


A New Jersey teacher was shocked 
when his history class took that at- 
titude toward the recent investiga- 
tion of cheating on TV quizzes (see 
news story, Oct. 21 issue). 

The teacher, Melvin C. Willett of 
Freehold (N.J.) Regional High 
School, decided to try an experiment. 
He gave his class a hard surprise 
test on current affairs. While most 
of the class struggled, he left the 
answers where a few students could 
see them. Result: Those who saw 
the answers scored 100. Most of the 
others did poorly. 

The students shouted indignantly 
that the “experiment” was very un- 
fair—“especially since I had said that 
their marks were for the record,” ex- 
plained Mr. Willett. “I told them that 
there is no law that says a teacher 
can’t rig a classroom quiz.” 

Then Mr. Willett called for an- 
other discussion of “fixed” TV quiz- 
zes. The class got the point. They 
were convinced that cheating was 
wrong, even if there is no law against 
it. (And Mr. Willett said the quiz 
wouldn't really “count.” ) 

Some teachers might not agree 
with this way of teaching honesty. 
But none would disagree with Mr. 
Willett’s purpose. 





..IN BRIEF... 


CUBA RAPS U.S. AGAIN, Cuba’s 
frequent anti-American outbursts con- 
tinued to alarm many U.S. officials (see 
news pages in our November 11 issue). 
Uncle Sam was attacked again at a con- 
vention of Cuban labor union delegates. 
The delegates voted to withdraw the 
Cuban Confederation of Workers from 
the Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Labor, which they labeled “an 
agency of American imperialism.” 

The Inter-American labor group was 
formed a decade ago in the Western 


UPI 


MASKED FOR KNOWLEDGE. To help his studezits rivet their full attention to 
his lectures, Father P. Carlo Rossi, romance language teacher at University of 
San Francisco, makes them wear eyeless masks. Since students can‘t see, he 
believes they are not distracted by looking out window or at other objects. 


Hemisphere to promote the growth of 
democratic labor unions. It has been 
vigorously anti-Communist. In with- 
drawing, the Cuban labor leaders 
charged that the Inter-American Organ- 
ization of Labor supported South 
American dictators. And, added the 
delegates, the organization “was op- 
posed to the economic development 
and political liberty of Cuba.” Another 
sore spot: Cuban workers at U.S. naval 
bases are paid less than Americans 
working there. 


FALLING 15 MILES. To test equip- 
ment designed to bring back fliers alive 
from the fringes of space, an Air Force 
captain parachuted almost 15 miles—a 
world’s record. Captain Joseph W. 
Kittinger made the jump from an open 
gondola suspended from a_ balloon 
76,400 feet over the desert in New 
Mexico. In less than three minutes 
Capt. Kittinger fell through 12 miles of 
space—at a speed of 450 miles an hour. 
At 12,000 feet above ground, his para- 
chute automatically opened and floated 
him safely to earth. 

Bundled in a pressure suit equipped 
with oxygen tanks, Captain Kittinger 
survived temperatures as low as 104 
degrees below zero. Had his parachute 
opened too soon, he would have been 
frozen to death. The previous record 
was a jump from a balloon 51,000 feet 
high—set in 1931 by the Swiss balloon- 
ist Auguste Piccard. 


TWO MORE STOPS. Spain and Tu- 
nisia have been added to the list of 9 
countries President Eisenhower will visit 
this month on his 20,000-mile “good 
will” tour of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The President will not go ashore at 


Tunis, but will receive Tunisia’s Presi- 
dent Habib Bourguiba aboard the 
cruiser Des Moines. The President will 
also stop ‘n Madrid, Spain, to confer 
with Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 


COMPETITION—THE DICTATOR. 
After spending $250,000,000 in two 
years to produce and advertise the Ed- 
sel, the Ford Motor Company has an- 
nounced it will drop production of the 
car. The Edsel was introduced with 
great fanfare and publicity in 1957. 
Dwindling sales soon showed that the 
Edsel was not catching on with the pub- 
lic. Assembly lines were closed down 
after producing only 110,810 of the 
cars. Some economists suggest that the 
Edsel was a victim of the trend toward 
small cars. It now joins the Seven Little 
Buffaloes, the Autobug, the Auburn, 
and some 2,000 other models that have 
passed into automobile history. 


ARMS AID BOSS NAMED. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is taking our foreign 
military aid program out of the hands 
of civilian agencies. He named four-star 
General Williston B. Palmer to be di- 
rector of military assistance, with rank 
equal to that of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the three armed services. General 
Palmer’s new job will put him in 
charge of the U.S. military aid program 
to other nations—a total of more than 
$1,300,000,000 in 1959. 

Under our military assistance pro- 
grams we are helping friendly nations to 
build up their armies. In the past, mili- 
tary aid has been handled by the State 
Department and other civilian agencies, 
along with strictly economic aid. In 
1960, the Defense Department will take 
charge of all military aid spending. 








. HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS...) 





PITY THE PUPPET: U.N. delegates are still chuckling 
over the Case of the Confused Comrade. He is“Imre 
Hollai, Communist Hungary’s delegate to the U. N.’s 
Special Political Committee. A couple of weeks ago, 
Hollai startled his fellow delegates by voting against 
the Soviet Union on a motion before the committee. 
What happened? It was all a mistake, Hollai hastened 
to explain later. (Actually, U. N. observers believe, he 
had forgotten, to watch how the Soviet delegate was 
voting.) A frightened Hollai appealed to the “under- 
standing” and “courtesy” of the committee for permis- 
sion to switch his vote. His plea was granted. Another 
vote was taken. This time there were no surprises. The 
Soviet Union and its obedient satellites voted as a solid 
bloc! 


SCHOOL ITEM: Karachi University in far-off Pakistan 
reports that its students have achieved a new record in 
scholarship—an all-time low record. University officials 
put the blame on the recent introduction of co-education. 
Marks have been falling, they say, ever since co-eds first 
appeared on the campus a few years ago. Today, girls 
make up 40 per cent of.the student body. Most of these 
co-eds have discarded the traditional veil worn by Mos- 
lem women. Moreover, they have begun to use lipstick | CLASSMATES: On her first day at New York's City 
and put their hair in U. S.-style pony tails. It’s all very | College this fall, freshman Joan Gerdes spied at least 
distracting, say the boys. In a recent poll, a majority of one familiar face on the campus—that of her father, 
the men students admitted that they spend “too much Otte Gerdes. Father and daughter both graduated from 
time ogling girls and too little time poring over their | George Washington High School in New York last June. 
books.” The dean of one Pakistani college thinks he has Both are now attending the same college. Mr. Gerdes 
the answer to this problem. He has imposed a one-dollar never finished high school in his native Germany. At the 
fine on any boy seen talking to girls on the campus. age of 20 he came to this country and opened a grocery 
store. A few years ago, Mr. Gerdes retired and enrolled 
for the adult education courses offered at his daughter's 
high school. Today, at 53, Mr. Gerdes’ ambition is to 
complete four years of college and then launch a new 
career—as a high school teacher of German. His daugh- 
ter also plans a teaching career, in elementary school. 
How does Joan like going to school with Dad? It’s 
working out fine, she says. “Dad helps me with math 
and German. And I help him with English.” 


Wide World photo 


DON’T JUST STAND THERE! For years the fire de- 
partment of Rheinfeld, West Germany, has had trouble 
recruiting volunteers. But now the city fathers think 
they have this problem solved. Ever notice, they explain, 
how many people turn out to watch a fire? Well, from 
now on, the police in Rheinfeld will make a list of the 
names of all spectators at local fires. If a man’s name 
appears On the list three times, he will automatically be 
drafted for Rheinfeld’s fire department. 


ENDQUOTE: “As for the future . . . if you follow some- 

thing far enough, your possibilities are unlimited. You 

. ~ af settle for less, you get less. The big thing is not to settle 

LADY POLICE CHIEF: Twenty-four male candidates tried. 0 ©asy.”—Ernest Hemingway, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
out for the job of police (and fire) chief of Livonia, Michi- novelist, in a recent round-table discussion with Idaho 
gan. The 25th candidate was Loree Mariwurm. P.S. She won. high school students. 
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- Mediterranean Marvel 


Though lacking raw materials and short of fertile land, Italy is 
expanding its industry and bringing progress to its poverty-stricken south 


= amazingly enough, is both 
ancient and up-to-date. Its fabu- 
lous past has made this southern 
European country an enormous mu- 
seum, crowded with ruins, churches, 
palaces, sculpture, and paintings. But 
at the same time, Italy is a country of 
daring modern buildings and of beau- 
tifully designed modern products. 
Italians are pacemakers in the 
worlds of fashion, art, and film-mak- 
ing. Indeed, Italy can boast both of 
the vast Roman-built Coliseum and 
of the internationally-popular screen 
star, Gina Lollabrigida! 

Beautiful landscapes, as well as 
beautiful buildings, are to be found 
throughout this country that juts out 
into the Mediterranean Sea. In the 


Historical Research 
Scales New Heights 


ELEPHANTS IN 
ALPS AGAIN 


HE SUMMER OF 
go down in history as 
phant Research Summer.” 
First one English professor tried 
to march a female elephant, called 
Jumbo, from the Turin zoo over 
the Alps—along a route he was 
sure Hannibal had taken in 218 
B.C. The professor, however, tan- 
gled early in his march with the 
ety for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Hannibals,” no, make that 
“Animals,” who sent along an in- 
spector to keep tabs on him. The 
consequence was that Jumbo was 


1959 will 
“Ele- 


From The Italian Scene, a bulletin 
ublished by the Italian Ministry of 
oreign Affairs. 


north are the towering, snow-capped 
Alps, while the Apennines form the 
long, spiny backbone of the penin- 
sula. Covering an area about as 
large as New Mexico, Italy has a 
population of 48,950,000. The hard 
facts of geography force most Ital- 
ians to cluster along the coastal 
plains or in the country’s few fertile 
valleys. Rome, the capital (pop: 
1,810,000), lies close to the coast, 


about halfway down the peninsula 


(see map). 

Italy’s major fertile area is the 
Po valley in the north. In this val- 
ley wheat, corn, flax, and vege- 
tables are grown. Fruit trees 
planted around each field and gar- 
lands of grapes are strung between 


are 


not allowed to take’the route 
chosen by the professor. Jumbo 
finally had to take an ordinary tour- 
ist route along which the greatest 
danger was cars! 

Entering into the spirit of his- 
torical research, Signor Togni, of 
the famed Togni Circus, then sent 
three elephants, Cora, Menta, and 
Toni, over the Clapier Alpine pass. 
This showed that Hannibal could 
get his elephants, or at least Sig- 
nor Togni’s, over that pass as easy 
as that. Also, that you don’t have 
to be a professor to make history 


the trees. Part of every farmhouse is 
set aside as stalls for cows, pigs, 
and goats. 

Most of Italy has a Mediterranean 
climate—cool, rainy winters and dry, 
hot summers. Under these condi- 
tions, olive trees flourish—Italy leads 
the world in the production of olives. 
But irrigation is needed in most of 
the country for many crops. Though 
wheat must be imported, Italy sells 
abroad considerably more food than 
it buys. Italian fruits and vegetables 
find a ready market in other Euro- 
pean lands. 

The country’s hard-working farm- 
ers make up just over a third of the 
population. But many of the farms 
are tiny. Nearly 54 per cent are less 


come to elephant as big as life, we 
mean the other way round. All the 
while, assorted historians made 
statements to the press, as if some- 
thing was being proved, which 
perhaps it was. The historians 
sounded very positive. Some sound- 
ed downright angry. 

We forgot to add that Signor 
Togni, for good measure, also sent 
along two llamas to carry the hay 
for the elephants. This does not 
preve that Hannibal crossed the 
Alps after llamas had been discov- 
ered, or does it? 
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than one acre, and only three per 
cent are more than 25 acres. These 
figures spell out the sad fact that 
Italy suffers from a shortage of fer- 
tile land. 

Italy, in fact, has a population 
that is too large for its present pro- 
ductive capacity. What's more, every 
year the number of Italians increases 
by more than 350,000. Large-scale 
emigration, however, somewhat re- 
lieves the pressure of population— 
every year more than 100,000 Ital- 
ians move to other lands. 

In the north, young Italians can 
leave the farms and enter industry. 
In this area, most of the country’s 
factories are concentrated. Iron and 
steel, textiles, ceramics, precision 
instruments, ships, and machinery 
are among Italy’s leading products. 
In Milan, everything from turbines 
to typewriters is made. Turin is a 
leading automotive center, turning 
out Fiats, Ferraris, and Alfa Romeos. 


IMPORTS ARE VITAL 


The raw materials for these prod- 
ucts are mostly imported. Except for 
sulphur, bauxite, and mercury,, Italy 
has few mineral deposits. There is 
iron ore and coal, but output is far 
below the country’s needs. Some 
natural gas and oil has recently been 
discovered. 

Because of its shortage of fuels, 
Italy makes great use of rivers pour- 
ing down from the Alps and other 
mountains. Hydro-electric power is 
employed wherever possible. And a 
start has been made on the produc- 
tion of atomic power. 

Italy’s economy has grown with 
amazing speed during the past dec- 
ade. Factories have been built, ex- 
ports increased, wages raised. The 
country’s total output is up by more 
than 50 per cent over 1949. But 
there are two large dark shadows 
in this bright picture. First, there 
are about 2,000,000 unemployed— 
approximately nine per cent of the 
working force. Second, the south 
lags far behind the north, contribut- 
ing only a fifth of the national in- 
come, though it has two fifths of the 
population. 

Poor, eroded land in much of the 
south, and centuries of -oppression 
by rulers and landlords have made 
the south an underprivileged re- 
gion. Average income in the south 
is only about $200 a year, compared 
with roughly three times this figure 
in the industrial north. 
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RUGGED mountains 
form the spine of 
the Italian peninsula. 
The country has few 
natural resources, 
limited areas of fer- 
tile soil, but its peo- 
ple are both indus- 
trious and inventive. 

















The government has made a spe- 
cial effort to meet Italy’s “southern 
problem.” Large estates have been 
divided among landless peasants. 
Already more than 735,000 acres 
have been distributed and it is 
planned to distribute a total of 
1,767,000 acres. Farming meth- 
ods have been improved, swamps 
drained, irrigation increased. Indus- 
try has been encouraged to put up 
new plants in the south—one factory 
at Naples has 25,000 on its waiting 
list for employment. 


ISLANDS OF POVERTY 


Italy's two largest islands, Sicily 
and Sardinia, benefit from the spe- 
cial funds set aside to develop the 
south. But their standard of living 
is still extremely low. It is not un- 
usual in Sicily to see a boy carrying 
his only pair of shoes—to avoid wear- 
ing them out! 

The Italian people are known for 
their love of music and beauty. 
Opera was invented in Italy, and it 
sometimes seems as if every Italian 
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is an opera singer! The country’s 
cities are unique. In Florence, for 
example, every public building is a 
storehouse of famous paintings. One 
visitor spent hours in an old building 
in Florence before discovering it was 
the city hall, not the Uffizi Gallery. 

Venice is famous for its canals 
and gondolas. In Genoa one can see 
Columbus’ birthplace. “See Naples 
and die,” is a saying about this 
southern city, meaning that its in- 
habitants regard it as so beautiful 
that after a glimpse of Naples there 
is nothing better to be expected of 
life! 

Among the scores of famous 
Italian cities, the most renowned is 
Rome. Often called “the Eternal 
City,” it has been the capital of the 
Roman Empire and for many cen- 
turies the centgr of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Much of the history of Eu- 
rope—as well as of Italy—has been 
enacted in this city of emperors, 
popes, kings — and now presidents 
(see “Indestructible Italy,” pp. 16- 
18). 





ST. PETER’S is the world’s largest church. Many archi- 
fects designed this edifice. Its dome was the work 
of Michelangelo. Construction of the church began in 
1506, and it was not completed until 120 years later. 


Wide World photo 
THE COLISEUM, now in ruins, was built during the 
first century A.D., and seated 80,000 spectators. 


Philip Gendreau, N. Y., photo 
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The 
ternal 


City 


Rome is both ancient and modern, 
a vast museum and the capital 
of an up-to-date nation 





Three Lions photo 
ROME’S “FIFTH AVENUE,” the Via Veneto, is lined with outdoor 
cafes as well as the finest shops to be found in the Italian capital. 


Hamilton Wright photo 
FINANCIAL “CATCH”: Coins thrown 
into the Trevi Fountain to bring good 
luck are dredged up and given to char- 
ity. Monthly “catch” averages $500. 


Three Lions photo 
PROGRESS: Today, Rome’s streets are crowded with the Roman Empire’s capital was also crowded—but 
speeding automobiles. Two thousand years ago, with speeding chariots. The pedestrian never wins! 
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Indestructible Italy 


This country has known emperors and invaders, division 
and dictatorship—but today it is a united and flourishing democracy 


HIS FRIDAY, December 4, Presi- 

dent Eisenhower is scheduled to 
arrive in the Italian capital. Rome is 
the first stop in his 20,000-mile tour 
of 11 nations in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The President is visiting Rome 
to cement the ties between the U. S. 
and Italy—two members of the West- 
ern alliance. 

It is appropriate for Italy to stand 
ready to defend Western Europe— 
for Italy did so much to create Eu- 
rope’s civilization, 

Rome itself was founded in the 
8th century B. C. Gradually, its 
power spread over Italy. Then, hav- 
ing overcome its great rival in North 
Africa, Carthage, and the famous 
Carthaginian military leader, Hanni- 
bal, Rome went on to conquer all 
the lands that lie around the Med- 
iterranean. 

The enormous Roman Empire 
stretched from Britain to the Sahara, 
from Morocco to Rumania. It in- 
cluded southeastern Europe and 
much of the Middle East. 

Rome won this empire through its 
skill in both warfare and statesman- 
ship. Perhaps the most famous Ro- 
man was Julius Caesar, who in nine 


years conquered Gaul (France) for 
Rome. 

Caesar overcame all things except 
his own ambition. Supported by his 
army, he made himself dictator. This 
aroused opposition in Rome and 
Caesar was assassinated in 44 B. C. 

After Caesar came a long line of 
emperors. Toward the end of the 
Ist century A. D., the first of a series 
of rulers called the Antonines 
ascended the throne. Rome attained 
its greatest heights under these en- 
lightened emperors. 


ROME’S ROAD TO RUIN 


By the 4th century, Rome’s power 
was declining. Many Roman citi- 
zens were devoted to pleasure-seek- 
ing. In the army, discipline became 
lax, and one general after another 
made himself emperor, only to be 
assassinated by a rival. 

The Roman Empire split into two 
parts. One was in the east, with its 
capital at Constantinople. The other 
was in the west. Though the Eastern 
part lasted for another thousand 
years, the Western part crumbled 
under the attacks of barbarians in 
the 5th century. 


Pump Gendren, N. Y., photo 
DICTATORSHIP: During the 1930's, when Mussolini ruled 
Italy, stress was on military build-up for future aggression. 


Amid this chaos, the Popes in 
Rome and the Catholic Church up- 
held the traditions of civilization. At 
this time, small, well-fortified cities 
were developing on the peninsula. 
Each relied on its own army for de- 
fense. In the 12th century, these 
“city-states” emerged as the most 
prosperous communities in Europe. 

It was in the Italian city-states— 
such as Venice, Verona, Florence, 
Pisa, Milan—that a renaissance or re- 
birth of civilization took place. The 
“new men” of the Renaissance were 
a restless breed, intensely curious 
about the world. Marco Polo of 
Venice traveled throughout China 
and brought back tales of Oriental 
splendor. And Columbus of Genoa 
discovered a new world. 

The Renaissance was an age when 
genius flourished. In literature, art, 
and science, Italy produced figures 
who amazed the world (see “Men 
of Genius,” on page 18). 7 

The Italian city-states led the way 
for Europe in commerce, science, 
and the arts. But the growing nation- 
states of France, Spain, and Britain 
soon became far more powerful. In 
the 1500's Italy was invaded re- 
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FREEDOM came to Rome when the Allied armies entered it 
in June 1944. Here, joyful Italians embrace an American Gl. 





peatedly. Until modern times it re- 
mained divided, often into a dozen 
or more states—some of them ruled 
by foreigners. “Italy is not a nation,” 
said an Austrian statesman. “It is a 
geographical expression.” 

It was in the 19th century that 
Italy was united. This was largely 
the work of three men. First was 
Mazzini, who aroused the Italians to 
a new patriotism. Second was Gari- 
baldi, a soldier who led his volun- 
teers against despot after despot in 
Italy. And third was Cavour, prime 
minister of the independent king- 
dom of Sardinia. He made alliances 
with European powers who favored 
an independent and united Italy. 


UNITED ONCE MORE 


By 1861, most of the foreign rulers 
were expelled from the country and 
King Victor Emmanuel II of Sar- 
dinia became the first king of Italy. 
Soon the country was involved in 
the power politics of Europe. Though 
allied with Germany and Austria, 
Italy did not enter World War I on 
their side. Instead, it declared war 
on them in 1915 and fought at the 
side of the Allies. At the peace con- 
ference, however, Italy was disap- 
pointed because its demands were 
not satisfied. 

This disappointment, together with 
mass unemployment and high prices, 
produced a disturbed situation of 
which Benito Mussolini and his Fas- 
cist party took advantage. The Fas- 
cists believed Rome could again be- 
come the center of a great empire 
—if the Italians were disciplined to 
accept total obedience to the state. 

By 1922, Mussolini and his strong- 
arm men were powerful enough to 
seize control of Italy. Mussolini 
made himself head of the govern- 
ment, crushed his opponents by ter- 
ror, and ruled as a dictator. 

Italy entered a shameful and 
tragic period. The Fascists flouted 
the League of Nations by invading 
Ethiopia in 1935. Next year, Italy 
allied itself with Nazi Germany. In 
1939, Italy seized tiny Albania. 
After World War II had broken out, 
Italy invaded Greece. 

Mussolini's ambitions of imperial 
glory turned out to be an idle dream. 
In 1943, the country was invaded by 
U. S. and British forces, and sur- 
rendered to the Allies in the same 
year. For most Italians, the fall of 
the Fascists was the happiest event 
in 20 years. 


The Germans were not expelled 
from northern Italy until the war in 
Europe ended in 1945. In the closing 
weeks of the conflict, Mussolini was 
captured and executed by Italian 
guerrilla fighters. The following 
year, the Italian people voted to 
abolish the monarchy. It had been 
discredited by King Victor Em- 
manuel III's collaboration with Mus- 
solini. In its stead, Italy set up a re- 
public. 

Today, Italy has a parliamentary 
system of government—somewhat 
similar to Britain’s. To head the 
state, a president is chosen_for a 
seven-year term by the parliament. 
Though most of the president's duties 
are ceremonial, he has the power to 
dissolve parliament and call for new 
elections. At present, Italy’s presi- 
dent is Giovanni Gronchi—pro- 
nounced jee-oh-VAH-nee GRON-kee 
(see “The Man on the Cover” in the 
column at right). 

The Italian parliament is made up 
of a Senate with 246 members and a 
Chamber of Deputies with 596. Sena- 
tors are elected for a six-year term 
and deputies for five years. The chief 
executive is the premier, who is re- 
sponsible to parliament. A vote 
against his cabinet in the parliament 
forces him and his ministers to re- 
sign and another cabinet must be 
formed that parliament will support. 


U. S. AIDS RECOVERY 


When the war ended, Italy faced 
grave economic problems—houses 
and factories had been wrecked, 
there were food shortages and wide- 
spread unemployment. Helped by 
$2,945,000,000 of U. S. aid, Italy re- 
covered and advanced toward pros- 
perity (see “Mediterranean Marvel,” 
pp. 12-13). 

Co-operating in the defense of 
Western Europe, Italy joined the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), thereby becoming an ally 
of the U. S. In 1955, Italy—previ- 
ously excluded from the United Na- 
tions for its part in World War II— 
was admitted to the world organiza- 
tion. 

Politically, the years since the war 
have seen a gradual waning of the 
power of the Communists in Italy 
as the country became more pros- 
perous. Despite their decline, the 
Reds were still able to capture 
nearly 23 per cent of the votes cast 
in the 1958 national election. Left- 
wing socialists, sympathetic with the 


Drawn for World Week by Brande! 
ltaly’s President Gronchi 


THOUGH it isn’t a lifetime job, 
the position of President of Italy . 
gives the holder a strong sense of 
security. At the end of the presi- 
dent’s seven-year term, he auto- 
matically becomes a permanent 
(and salaried) member of the Sen- 
ate—unless he declines the honor. 

Before Giovanni Gronchi be- 
came President of Italy in 1955, he 
had little economic security. He 
was born 72 years ago, near Pisa, in 
a family of modest means. As an 
adult, his income as a politician de- 
pended on the whims of the elec- 
torate, ~ 

Young Giovanni was active in the 
Christian Democratic movement 
while he was working his way 


youth,” a friend says, “was spare 
time.” 

In the years to come, Signor 
Gronchi led an active life. He served 


pelled for opposing the Fascists. 


model-train collector. The hi 
point of his day is watching 
8.02 take a sharp curve as it ap- 
proaches the dining room table! 





Five Italian Immortals 


MEN OF 
GENIUS 


TALIAN HISTORY is crowd- 

ed with men who were out- 
standing in the arts and sciences. 
Indeed, just to name them would 
take hours. 

On the cover of this issue of 
World Week are shown a mere 
five of Italy's world-tamous sons 
—Dante, da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Galileo, and Verdi. 

Of these five, Dante Alighieri 
lived earliest. He was born in 
Florence in 1265 and is refhem- 
bered mainly tor his long poem, 
The Divine Comedy. This work 
i, widely regarded as a master- 
piece of literature. In magnifi- 
cent language it examines the 
nature of man and his destiny. 
It takes the form of a vision that 
Dantes soul had while wander- 
ing through hell, purgatory, and 
heaven. 

Dante died in 1321, and thus 
was one of the first figures of 
the Renaissance—the rebirth of 
civilization during the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries. 

Leonardo da Vinci had enough 
ialent to make a dozen geniuses. 
He was born near Florence in 
1452 and lived until 1519. Leo- 
nardo excelled in painting (his 
Mona Lisa is one of the world’s 
best-known pictures ), sculpture, 
science, and invention. He was a 
pioneer in the study ot geology, 
anatomy, optics, and botany. 
Leonardo also worked on de- 
signs for submarines and_air- 
planes, It has been said that he 
could have made a machine that 
would fly if he had had a gaso- 
line engine to power it! 

Michelangelo Buonarroti was 
another many-sided man. He was 
born in 1475. Almost until the 
day of his death at the age of 89, 
he was producing masterpieces. 
Michelangelo’s sculpture is one 
of the glories of Italy. He dec- 
orated the vast Sistine Chapel in 
Rome with paintings of the Crea- 
tion, Biblical stories, and the Last 
Judgment. An architect, he de- 


Philip Gendreau, N. Y., photo 
Michelangelo’s “Moses.” 


signed the dome of St. Peter’s 
church in Rome. A poet, he 
penned memorable sonnets. 

Galileo Galilei was the father 
of modern experimental science. 
He was born in Pisa in 1564. At 
the age of 20, he conceived the 
idea for the law of the pendulum 
while watching a great lamp 
swinging in the cathedral in Pisa. 
Galileo showed that gravity pulls 
bodies toward the earth at the 
same speed, whatever their 
weight. In a famous experiment, 
he proved this by dropping a ten 
and a one pound weight from 
the top of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. Later, he established that 
the earth moves around the sun. 
When he died in 1642, Galileo 
had blazed new paths toward the 
understanding of the laws of 
torce and motion. 

Giuseppe Verdi was one of 
Italy's greatest composers of op- 
eras. He was born in 1813 and 
lived until 1901. His works in- 
clude Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La 
Traviata, and Otello. Verdi's 
opera, Aida, was first staged in 
Cairo, Egypt, in 1871 to cele- 
brate the opening of the Suez 
Canal. His famous work, Fal- 
staff, was first performed when 
he was 80! 

These five men—Dante, da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Galileo, and 
Verdi—great though their work 
was, are but five bright stars in 
an Italian sky studded with 
many other glorious figures. 


Communists, won an additional 14 
per cent. 

During its life as a republic, Italy 
has been ruled by a series of govern- 
ments made up of a coalition (alli- 
ance) of middle-of-the-road parties. 
The strongest of these is the Chris- 
tian Democratic party, and the pres- 
ent premier, Antonio Segni, belongs 
to it. 

In the 14 years since World War 
II ended, the Italian people have 
spurned both the extremists of the 
right—the Fascists—and the extrem- 
ists of the left-the Communists. To- 
day, Italy can be counted as a firm 
and vigorous member of the demo- 
cratic camp. 


Words in the News 


Fascists (p. 17)—The believers in 
Fascism. Fascism is an extremist, to- 
talitarian system of government first de- 
veloped in Italy and later, under the 
name of Nazism, in Germany. The term 
Fascism comes from the Italian word 
“fascismo,” the name for the ancient 
Roman symbol of authority, a bundle 
of rods and an axe. Fascism was marked 
by dictatorship and the use of terror 
against its opponents. Both Italian and 
German Fascist governments provoked 
wars in order to seize territory. 

parliamentary system (p. 17)—A sys- 
tem of government in which the execu- 
tive part of the government is respon- 
sible for its actions to the legislative 
branch, namely to parliament. In this 
system, the head of the government 
(prime minister or premier) and the 
other members of the cabinet are also 
members of parliament. They can re- 
main in office only so long as they have 
the support of a majority of members 
of parliament. Once this support is 
withdrawn, the government must either 
resign or ask the head of state (king, 
president, etc.) to disband parliament 
and call a new election. 





Say It Right! 

Mazzini (p. 17)—mat-TSEE-nee. 

Garibaldi (p. 17)—gahr-ee-BOLL-dee. 

Cavour (p. 17)—kah-VOOR. 

Benito Mussolini (p. 17)—beh-NEE-toe 
MOOS-soh-LEE-nee. 

Giovanni Gronchi (p. 17)—jee-oh-VAH- 
nee GRON-kee. 

Antonio Segni (p. 18)—ahn-TOH-nee-oh 
SAY-nye. 

Dante Alighieri (p. 18)—DAN-teh AH- 
lee-GYAH-ree. 

Leonardo da Vinci (p. 18)—leh-oh-NAR- 
doh dah VEN-chee. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (p. 18)—MI- 
kel-AN-je-low BWOH-nahr-ROH-tee. 

Galileo Galilei (p. 18 )—GAL-ee-LEE-oh 
GAH-lee-LAH-ee. 

Giuseppi Verdi (p. 18)—joo-ZEP-peh 
VAR-dee. 





Photo for World Week by Leonard Kokes 


AT DAYBREAK: Maureen Cavanaugh, 15, gives her tractor a 
last-minute check before starting the day’s work—and fun! 


A.F.P.1. photo 


EASY, BOSSY: Roger Rood tries his hand at currying one of 
the prize Hereford cows owned by Coos Bay Future Farmers. 


City Slickers ... Down on the Farm! 


Thirty-two students at Marshfield High School in Coos Bay, Oregon, 


run their own 60-acre farm—and make money at it, too 


“EyOwW DID YOU FEEL after 
your first day on the farm?” 
World Week put the question to 
Don Galusha, a 17-year-old “city 
slicker” from Coos Bay, Oregon. 

“Wow, was I tired!” Don recalls. 
“For hours we hauled bales of hay 
under a hot sun. The next day my 
aching muscles kept reminding me 
of how hard I had really worked.” 

Don is one of the 32 boys and girls 
at Marshfield High School in Coos 
Bay who decided to learn how their 
country cousins live down on the 
farm. What's the best way to do it? 
Why, by running your own farm, 
of course! 

The students are all members of 
the Coos Bay chapter of F. F. A. 
(Future Farmers of America), a 
nationwide organization of teen- 
agers interested in agriculture. In 
the summer of 1958, they heard 
about a 60-acre farm located a few 
miles outside of Coos Bay that they 
might be able to rent. Leorard 
Kokes, an agriculture instructor at 
Marshfield High and the supervisor 
of the Coos Bay F. F. A. chapter, 
seized the opportunity. He per- 
suaded the owners to lease their 
farm to the teen-agers—at a nominal 


rental of only one dollar a year! 

The farm was in a run-down con- 
dition. The barn had to be re- 
modelled and repainted, the pasture 
land needed draining and reseeding, 
and new fences had to be built. The 
F. F. A. members decided to work 
weekends and during school vaca- 
tions to put “their” farm in working 
order. 

The chapter’s two girl members 
shouldered an equal share of farm 
and field chores. In addition, they 
agreed to take on the biggest job 
of all—cooking for a 30-man crew 
of hungry, hard-working farmhands! 

“Once, we were cooking dinner 
over an outdoor fire,” recalls Sally 
Jacobson, a sophomore at Marsh- 
field High. “It was just about ready 
when we realized that we needed 
more fire wood. We gathered the 
wood nearby but when we returned, 
we found that a stray dog had de- 
voured half of the food. The boys 
still rib us about what wonderful 


housewives we will make—running 
off and not attending to dinner!” 

During the past two years the 
teen-agers have made extensive im- 
provements on their land. The barn 
has been remodelled and repainted. 
Calving stalls and new automatic 
drinking fountains for cattle have 
been installed. And fences have 
been rigged around the pasture 
land. 

Who paid for all this? The teen- 
age farmers themselves. They earned 
the money by boarding neighbors’ 
cattle and horses on their land (at 
a monthly fee), and by selling hay. 
All profits are “ploughed back” into 
the farm to finance future improve- 
ments and expansion. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
F. F. A. farm, a local dairy loaned 
the students enough money to buy 
nine head of Hereford cattle. A 
tenth was donated by the local Ki- 
wanis, But that’s only the beginning, 
say the Marshfield High students. 
Someday soon, they hope to have 
30 head of Hereford cattle grazing 
on their land. 

The future looks bright for Coos 
Bay's “city slickers’—down on the 
farm. 











New vouk Life Presents the 39th in a Series of Advertisements to fo ¢ Guide Young People to a Better Future 


Physical therapists help the patient 


strengthen and retrain his body to meet 
the needs of daily living. 


Oct upational therapists recommend activ- 
ities that can boost patients’ morale, re- 
store motion, teach new skills. 





Speech and hearing therapists use various 
techniques to help children and adults over- 
come defects or disabilities. 


Should you go into Rehabilitation 


By HOWARD A. RUSK, M. D., D/rector, institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


New York University— Bellevue Medica/ Center, as to/d to Donald Robinson 


IX YEARS AGO, they said that pretty little 
Susan would never walk unaided. Or speak 


real words. She had such a severe case of 


cerebral palsy. 


But they were wrong. Susie is both walking 
and talking now. In fact, she is Number One 
in her class at school in St. Louis. 


There's George. He spent thirteen miserable 
years in bed after a horrible fall that left him 
crippled from the waist down. It got so that 
he didn’t care whether he ever moved out of 
bed again. 

Then rehabilitation treatments started. In a 
matter of months, George’s physica! capabili- 
ties were completely changed, and so was his 
outlook on life. Soon came the day when he 
tried to stand up—all alone—in his braces 


That evening, he wept with joy. “I stood up 
today. For the first time in thirteen years, I 
stood up,” he sobbed. “I didn’t know I was 
so tall.” 

Now George has his own watch repair shop 
in Georgia and he is doing very well indeed 
Recently, he was elected Justice of the Peace 


If you make yourcareerin the rehabilitation 
field, you will see miracles like these every 
day. And help to bring about such miracles 

A Young Profession 
Rehabilitation is a comparatively new branch 
of medicine—scarcely fifteen years old but 
already it has done enormous good. Hundreds 


of thousands of disabled people in the United 
States—victims of polio, arthritis, strokes 
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cerebral palsy, blindness, fractures and ampu- 
tations, accidents and war—have been rescued 
by rehabilitation from bedridden despair and 
helped to lead independent, useful lives. 


The batting average is amazingly high. At 
the end of World War II, for example, 2,500 
American soldiers with both legs paralyzed 
were confined in hospitals. Seventeen hundred 
and sixty-three of these paraplegics are now 
living in their own homes, driving their own 
cars, and over 1,500 of them are earning their 
own living! 


So much remains to be done, though. Mil- 
lions of men, women and little children who 
would have died in earlier times as a result of 
disease or accident are now being saved by 
antibiotics and other medical advances. But 
some are being left with searing disabilities. At 
this moment, more than 5,000,000 people in 
the United States urgently require rehabilita- 
tion’s help. Unfortunately, most of them can- 
not get it. We lack the trained personnel to 
give it to them. 


The Third Phase of Medicine 


Just what is rehabilitatiofi? It has been defined 
as the ultimate restoration of the disabled per- 
son to his maximum capacity: physical, emo- 
tional, social, and vocational. It is the third 
phase of medicine, the phase after prevention 
and treatment, which takes the patient “‘from 
the bed to the job.” 


Its principal objectives are to eliminate or 
lessen the patient’s disability insofar as it is 
humanly possible to do so, and to retrain the 


patient “to live and to work within the limits 


of his disability, to the hilt of his capacities.” 


Many professions join together as a team in 
rehabilitation—under the leadership of the 
physician, of course. The first of these is phys- 
ical therapy. 

Under a physician’s direction, physical ther- 
apists strive to improve the circulation, 
strengthen the muscles, encourage the return 
of motion, and retrain the patient generally to 
perform the activities of daily living. They 
apply heat with special lamps and cikhines, 
give whirlpool baths and scientific massage, 
and teach specially designed exercises. They 
show patients how to use braces, crutches, and 
all the other prosthetic devices. 


Most physical therapists are employed in 
hospitals, but some work in rehabilitation 
centers, schools for handicapped children and 
doctors’ offices. They wear white uniforms 
with distinctive insignia on the sleeves to de- 
note their professional status. 


Occupational therapy is next. We call it, 
“Curing by doing.”” The occupational thera- 
pists interview each patient. Tactfully they 
learn the patient’s likes and dislikes, his abili- 
ties, his creative, educational, and recreational 
background, his hopes, fears and ambitions 
Then they recommend an activity for him that 
not only will shorten the long, weary hours of 
his illness and convalescence, but will strength- 
en muscles, restore motion to stiffened joints 
and teach him new job skills. 

Would weaving help a woman with ar- 
? 


thritic fingers? 
Should a one-armed man study printing 
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Rehabilitation ceunselors help the disabled 
person choose, train for, and attain the 
job that suits him best. 


ervices? 


while he is in the hospital? If it is too difficult 
for him, it could be a bad blow to his self- 
confidence. 


These are the kinds of vital, interesting 
problems that occupational therapists handle. 
Mostly they work in hospitals, rehabilitation 
centers, institutions for the mentally ill, and 
institutions for handicapped children. They, 
too, wear white uniforms and professional 
insignia. 


Wonder-Working Therapy 


Speech and hearing therapy is a third key pro- 
fession. The specialists in it have marvelous 
new techniques for helping victims of strokes, 
cerebral palsy, neurological disabilities and 
the like, as well as persons with hearing diffi- 
culties, to speak and to hear better. They also 
do wonders for children with cleft lips and 
palates, and children who lisp and stutter. 
Formerly, most of this therapy was provided 
in public schools, university clinics, and by 
private practitioners. Nowadays, it is available 
in hospitals and rehabilitation centers, too. 


Rehabilitation counseling is a fourth part of 
the rehabilitation process. And a very impor- 
tant part. Stated in a nutshell, rehabilitation 
counselors assist disabled individuals to select, 
prepare for, and attain the one vocation for 
which they are best fitted. Today many reha- 
bilitation counselors are employed in the great 
State-Federal program of vocational rehabili- 
tation. Others use their skills in voluntary 
agencies, rehabilitation centers and hospitals. 
They fit man and job. 


The Need is Great 


Regardless of which of these various profes- 
sions you prefer, one thing is certain. You are 
wanted. Not long ago, a national survey was 
made to find just what our requirements are 


for physical therapists. It was discovered that 
at least 30,000 new physical therapists will be 
needed within the next decade. Right now 
there are 5,800 unfilled positions! 

The demand for occupational therapists is 
even greater. We need 8,000 now and 7,000 
more by 1961. The story is the same, both for 

h and hearing therapists and rehabilita- 
tion counselors. 


Young men and women are equally wel- 
come in all of the fields. 





DID YOU KNOW... 


. rehabilitation is a comparatively new 
branch of medicine? 
. many professions work together as a 
team in rehabilitation? 
. . 5,800 openings for physical therapists 
exist today? 
. many scholarships and fellowships are 


available to young-people interested 
in this career? B 











The pay? Newly qualified physical thera- 
pists, occupational therapists and most speech 
and hearing therapists can expect from $3,800 
to $4,800 to start. Rehabilitation counselors 
and speech and hearing therapists who have 
master’s degrees can look for $4,000 to a aaa 
to begin. 

Supervisors in physical and occupational 
therapy generally make between $5,000 and 
$6,000 a year. Directors and coordinators of 
programs earn about $8,000 or $9,000. Super- 
visors and administrators in rehabilitation 
counseling earn $8,000 or $9,000 too. Speech 
pathologists and audiologists with doctoral 
degrees may make $12,000 a year. 


A Truly Satisfying Career 


As you can see, there is not much chance to 
get rich in rehabilitation. Nor is there much 
likelihood of achieving fame. Furthermore, 
the work can be very hard; many facilities are 
so understaffed that the individual “treatment 
load” is very-high. And some disabled patients 
can be terribly demanding. 


But for anyone who loves people, the satis- 
factions in rehabilitation can be tremendous. 


I am thinking of a small boy who came all 
the way from South America to our institute 
in New York City for training in living. He 
didn’t have any arms or legs. He was born 
without them. 


We fitted him with artificial limbs and 
taught him how to use them. Now he walks, 
plays, goes to school, does almost anything. 
He paints splendid pictures. 


Helping a boy like that to make a life for 
himself meant a great deal to us. As one of my 
associates at the institute remarked, “A mil- 
lion dollars couldn’t buy that kid’s happy 
smile.” 


There are still other advantages to a career 
in rehabilitation. It is easy to get a job, work- 
ing conditions are clean and pleasant, hours 
are short, and the “fringe benefits” many. 
Most places have generous health plans, pen- 
sions, and vacations. Job security is excellent. 


The traits you should have for a career in 
rehabilitation? Unselfishness is the first. You 
should truly love people and get “‘a kick” out 
of helping them. You should have deep pa- 
tience. You should be emotionally mature. In 
particular, you must not be unduly sentimen- 
tal. I knew one physical therapist who used to 
break down and cry with his patients. It did 
him no good, and it did them a lot of harm. 


In addition, you should be the type of indi- 
vidual who wins people’s confidence fast. You 


should have enthusiasm and perseverance, 
bushels of energy, sound judgment. 


College Training Essential 


To prepare for a career in rehabilitation, you 
must go to an accredited college. In the case 
of physical and occupational therapists, the 
courses are four years, leading to a bachelor’s 
degree. They include actual work with patients 
in a hospital or a rehabilitation center. Speech 
and hearing therapists have to put in more 
time. Most rehabilitation programs require 
that they hold a master’s degree and that usu- 
ally means about six years of university 
schooling. This is true also for rehabilitation 
counselors. 

Luckily, many scholarships and fellowships 
are available to young people interested in a 
rehabilitation career. Some of these cover 
room and board as well as tuition. 

Before you decide on such a career, I hope 
you will seek out some physical therapist, oc- 
cupational therapist, speech and hearing ther- 
+ or rehabilitation counselor and talk,to 

him. And watch him at work. 

See for yourself the contribution that reha- 
bilitation makes to human health and dignity. 


Booklets available on other careers 
This article on a Career in Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices is one of a continuing series on career 
opportunities for young men and women. Each 
is available in booklet form and will be sent to 
you on request. You'll also find additional help 
in our free booklet. ** Planning a College Educa- 

tion.” Check booklet you want below, and mail 
coupon today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1959, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE | 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. $-26 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet on 
[the following—at no obligation. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Italy 




















1. MAP WORK 
In the outline map above— 
1. Label Italy’s neighbor across the Adriatic Sea. 
2. Label the countries bordering Italy on the north. 


8. The numbers 1 and 2 show the location of Rome 
and Naples. Which is which? Label the two cities. 


4. Label Sicily. 


5. The distance between Rome and Naples is—more 


than? less than? about?—100 miles. _..._~_-__ 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 


1. The mountains running down the spine of the 
Italian peninsula are the 


2. The capital of Italy is __W»_ 


8. The 


fertile area. 


River valley is Italy's largest 


4. What geographic term describes the type of cli- 


mate in Italy? to oS 


5. Italy leads the world in the production of olives. 


nearer Teer oe 


6. Does Italy export more food than it imports? 


7. Is Italy’s industry concentrated mainly in the 








north or in the south? 


8. In which part of Italy, north or south, is the stand- 
ard of living lower? 
9. Is an Italian Fiat a fruit? a peasant? a car? 


10. The president of Italy today is Giovanni _____. 


11. Which city in Italy is famous for its canals? 





12. Did the decline of the Roman Empire take place 


before or after 500 A.D.? 


13. The formation of a united Italian nation occurred 


century. 





during the — 
14, What was the name of Mussolini's political party? 


15. Mussolini led Italy into World War ITI as an ally 





of France? Germany? Sweden? 


lil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


State briefly why each of the following men is fa- 
mous: 





(a) Leonardo da Vinci: —— 





CEP) PNG cccccesectigestnrnntnieenthb sian 





fo ee a 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quis, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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HE FIGHT for American inde- 

pendence was going badly. Gen- 
eral George Washington’s army was in 
full retreat. On a September evening 
in 1776, the tired and disheartened 
American troops prepared to bed down 
for the.night on a New Jersey meadow, 
knowing full well that the retreat would 
continue in the morning. 

As quiet settled over the American 
camp, one man remained seated beside 
a flickering campfire, a sheet of paper 
poised on his knee. He was a writer. 
His words had helped rally the colonists 
to the cause of freedom. Now he 
searched for other words to rekindle 
the waning spirit of liberty during 
these, the darkest moments of the 
struggle. Thomas Paine began to set 
down his thoughts: 

“These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of their country. But 
he who stands it now deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation, 
that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph.” 


BATTLE CRY OF ‘76 


By order of General Washington a 
few months later, these opening lines to 
Thomas Paine’s Crisis Papers were read 
to the assembled American troops. 
They became the battle cry of the Rev- 
olution. 

Curiously enough, the man who 
wrote these stirring words was himself 
a newcomer to these shores. Thomas 
Paine had left England only two years 
before to seek a new life in America. 

He was born in 1737, in Thetford, 
England, the son of a corset maker. 
Paine attended school for only a few 
years before he was put to work in his 
father’s shop. He disliked his father’s 
trade from the start. 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—9 


Immortals 


THOMAS PAINE 


At 19, Paine left home. In the next 
18 years, he wandered restlessly from 
one job to another—crewman on a Brit- 
ish ship, school teacher, grocer, tobacco 
dealer, and tax collector. By the time 
he was 37, Paine had managed to fail 
in just about everything he tried to do. 

It was*then. that he decided to make 
a new start in America. Paine arrived 
in Philadelphia in 1774. He drifted into 
journalism and discovered his long- 
hidden talent for grouping words into 
powerful phrases. He edited a Pennsyl- 
vania magazine and, in 1776, published 
a pamphlet entitled Common Sense. 





“Those who expect to reap the 
blessings of freedom, must, like men, 
undergo the fatigues of supporting 
i ae 

—Thomas Paine, 1737-1809 

Elected in 1945 by 51 votes. Tab- 

let and bust unveiled in 1952. 











This tract, urging open revolt against 
the British Crown, sold more than 
100,000 copies in the first three months 
after publication. At that time, the Col- 
onies were already protesting certain 
practices of the British government. 
But few men called for total separation 
from the mother country. In his pam- 
phlet, Paine argued that it was ridiculous 
for “a continent tu be tied to an island.” 
Washington later remarked that Paine’s 
pamphlet “worked a powerful change 
in the minds of many men.” 


SERVED WITH PEN AND SWORD 


At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
Paine volunteered for service and 
marched with Washington’s army. His 
greatest contribution, however, was in 
writing a series of pamphlets, called the 
Crisis Papers. These were written to 
keep public opinion firmly behind the 
war effort. 

After the new United States of 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week’s 
“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see page 26. 


America won its independence, Con- 
gress and several states rewarded Paine 
with grants of money and land, includ- 
ing an estate at New Rochelle, N. Y. © 

In 1787, when he was 50, Paine re- 
turned to Europe on a business ven- 
ture. Two years later, he saw the out- 
break of a revolution in France. Paine, 
the “born rebel,” was drawn irresistibly 
into the French conflict. 


HONORED THEN JAILED 


He wrote a two-part tract, called The 
Rights of Man, in which he defended 
the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion. He was hailed as a hero of France, 
made a French citizen, and given a 
seat in the National Assembly. But 
Paine soon became shocked by the 
excesses of the revolutionists, particu- 
larly the execution of the French King. 
For his viewpoint, he was sentenced to 
prison. 

It was in a French jail that he wrote 
The Age of Reason, the most contro- 
versial of all his works. In it he stated, 
“I believe in one God and no more; 
and I hope for happiness beyond this 
life. . .” But he also questioned several 
passages of the Bible. This led to 
charges that he was an atheist—which 
he denied. 

Paine was released from imprison- 
ment after 10 months. In 1802, he re- 
turned to America, an old man in fail- 
ing health. Because of his controversial 
religious stand, most of his former 
friends deserted him. A lonely man, he 
died in New York in 1809. 

But his place in history had already 
been secured. In his writings, he was 
the first to recognize America’s destiny 
as a beacon of liberty in the world. He 
gave himself unsparingly to the cause 
of freedom and believed that it was 
worth it. For, as he put it, “What we 
obtain too cheap, we esteem too light- 
ly; it is dearness only that gives every- 
thing its value.” 








CHALLENGE: To bring 


Problem: 


' The North American X-15 is America’s first 
manned space craft. It will climb over 100 
miles — four times higher than man has ever 
flown. It will travel at speeds up to 4,000 miles 
per hour. At its highest, the X-15 will leave 
99% of the earth’s atmosphere behind and 
meet actual outer-space conditions — no air, 
zero gravity, temperatures ranging from 
100°F below to 1200°F above zero. 
General Electric was asked to design and 
build a power source that would provide elec- 





tric and hydraulic power from launching to 
landing. The power was needed to operate 
1,300 pounds of instruments as well as com- 
puters, communication equipment, control 
surfaces, and speed brakes. The power source 
had to be independent of the X-15’s rocket 
engine. Battery systems would have been too 
heavy. Internal combustion engines can’t 
breathe and ordinary fuels won’t work in outer 
space, without air. It was the kind of problem 
that called for a creative solution. 








ack from space 


What does it 

take to meet 

a challenge 
like this? 


Solving our nation’s tough, com- 
plex problems in the field of aero- 
space technology is exciting 
work. And it’s demanding work 
as well. 


It takes resources — companies 
with research facilities, sound 
financing, experience . . . re- 
sources big enough to do the job. 


It takes economic freedom — 
freedom to experiment, to tackle 
big jobs, and to develop organiza- 
tions to carry these jobs through. 


It takes people — highly trained 
minds, which are the most im- 
portant ingredients of progress. 
At General Electric, for example, 
one out of every nine employees 
is a scientist, engineer, or tech- 
nician. These men and women 
took advantage of educational 
opportunities—such as those you 
still have before you—to prepare 
for the most exciting challenges 


Solution: on Go 


. Atak? : The challenge to you. Similar 
General Electric scientists and engi- : ; ae y : 
© challenges await you, too. Your 


neers designed twin auxiliary power education can equip you to take 
units driven by steam turbines. To pro- an important place beside the 
vide the needed steam, a chemical fuel men and women who are explor- 
— hydrogen peroxide — is changed by a ing new horizons, solving the 

‘ : : toughest problems. The oppor- 
novel catalytic process directly into carte 

tunity is yours. 

steam and free oxygén. Together, the 
lightweight units provide all the non- 
propulsive power needed to enable the 
X-15 and its pilot to return safely to Progress !s Our Most Important Product 
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Answers to this week's 
poame in next week's 
seve. 


Know Your Cities? 


By Betty Hilliard, Shenandoah (Virginia) High School 


* Starred words refer to cities of the world 
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ACROSS 


. Capital of Delaware, 

. Capital of Oregon. 

. Homonym for knot. 

. Excavate. 

. Baton Rouge is the capital of this 
state (abbr.). 

. Connect. 

. For example (Latin abbr.). 

. Frozen. 

. Stop doing something. 

. Twin cities: Minneapolis 
St. Paul. 

. New Testament (abbr.). 

. Amount (abbr.). 

. Germanium (chemical symbol). 

. Book, The Around Us, 

. Occupied a seat. 

. Large city in western Florida. 

. City in northeastern Ohio, rubber 
manufacturing center. 

. Owed. 

. Scientific year that began July 1, 
1957 (abbr.). 

. Late, great Italian orchestra conduc- 
tor (initials). 

. Shelter. 

. Charles Laughton’s actress wife 
(initials ). 

. IL owe you (abbr.). 

. Capital of Idaho. 

. Folding bed. 

. Opera tenor (initials). 

. Trinitrololuene (abbr.). 

. Negative answer. 

. Shade tree. 

. Grass-covered soil. 

. TV show, “The Life of _.__. 

. North Dakota city on the Red River. 


. Song, “ 


DOWN 


Top of Old Smoky.” 


8. Pledge. 
. Electronics technician (abbr.). 
. Advertisement (abbr.). 
. Prevaricate. 
. For example (Latin abbr.). 
. Large city in eastern Michigan where 


autos are manufactured. 


. Florida vacation city. 
. City in northern Utah. 
5. American colonists rebelled against 


. Song, “ 


this law, the Stamp 
for Two.” 


. Eastern Standard Time (abbr.). 


Engineer (abbr.). 


. Brother of the legendary founder of 


Rome, Italy. 


5. A ship carries this in its hold. 


. Sorrowful. 


o. Gorilla. 


°53. 
54. 


. You can glide over snow on this. 
. Plaything. 


Capital of Egypt. 
Paris is located on this river. 


. This Illinois city is located on the 


Mississippi River. 


. Small child. 

. Parcel of land. 
4l, 
42. 
47. 

. Either, or; neither, ___. 
51. 

. Augusta is capital of this state 


Same as No. 17 down. 

Long period of time. 

Sick, 

Famous male pianist (initials). 
(abbr. ). 

Rio de Janeiro is a city in this con- 


tinent (abbr.). 
Male star of the TV show “Today.” 











CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 
World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame next year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor Column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions, 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

















ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES BUSINESS 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


RCA Electronics creates the ‘‘501’’ to streamline the paper work 
of business—it reads, writes, figures and remembers on tape 


Much of today’s traffic jam in paper 
work is being eliminated by electronic 
data processing. But to build a system 
that would be practical and economical 
for even medium-sized organizations 
was a job for electronic specialists. 
To solve the problem, RCA drew on 
its broad experience in building com- 
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puters for military applications and 
combed its many laboratories for the 
latest electronic advances that could 
help. The result was the RCA “501” 
high-speed electronic data processing 
system—the most compact, flexible, and 
economical ever built. It is a pioneer sys- 
tem with all-transistor construction for 
business use. 

The “501” cuts out paper work bottle- 
necks for many government agencies 
and businesses, from stock brokerage 
firms to public utilities, banks, insurance 
companies, and steel mills. 


It “remembers” millions of letters, 
numbers, and symbols that are “read” 
onto its magnetic tapes by such things 
as punch cards and paper tapes. In a 
fraction of a second, it can do thousands 
of calculating, sorting, and comparing 
operations—and checks each step. 
Finally, it writes such things as bills, re- 
ports, payrolls in plain English at 72,000 
characters per minute. 

This economical and practical answer 
to an acute business problem is another 
way RCA Electronics is helping to sim- 
plify the growing complexity of business. 
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TODAY. .. you can do so many things with photography 





L aut ecco at tail 
Let pictures tell the story of your projects —the 
things you make at home or at school, your achievements and 
successes. And get a member of the family to take a few shots 


Keep your good times—just as they happen! Your 
camera adds to the fun at a party, at a skating rink, at a pizza 
palace. Take lots of candid shots of the gang ih action—they’re 


much more fun than posed pictures, of you as the star of the story! 


C ” € 4 eg : 
Let your camera help with schoolwork, too. Your lab 


reports will be more interesting for you—and for your teachers 
—if you illustrate them with your own pictures. Same with 


Give pictures to your friends pictures of yourself, snaps 
you take of them—pictures of parties or sports events you 
attended together. Exchanging pictures draws friends closer, 
makes friendships more lasting. 


Photography is the 


Take beautiful color slides 
with your own Pony Ii Camera 


Modern, low-cost, easy to use—that’s the Kodak Pony II 
Camera. Fast f/3.9 lens captures every detail, sharp 
and clear. Use it to take color slides you can show big 
on a screen, like movies . . . or to get prints in black- 
and-white or color. The Pony II Camera is a great 
value at $29.50 or as little as $3 down. 

Budget problems? Then start with the popular 
Brownie Starflash Camera (far left). Millions of people 
use it—and love it! You can get black-and-white prints, 
color prints, or color slides with a Starflash! And the 
flash unit is built right into the camera. Only $8.95. 


See it at your Kodak dealer’s soon! 
(Prices are list, include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice.) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


your papers on other subjects, too. 








TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you 


Would you like to engineer bridges, design buildings... 
plan cities? You'll need pictures of every detail of the terrain 
before you start. And when you do your own camera work, 
you’re sure to get exactly the pictures you want. 





et ee 


be your field? From photographing microbes 


Is science to 
to mapping the universe, pictures are a vital research tool for 
scientists—and an important means of communication as well. 
They show what the micrascope and telescope have really seen. 
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Will your career be in advertising, on a magazine, in 
TV? You'll constantly be working with cameramen, and a 
trained eye will serve you well. Train your eye by taking pic- 
tures now—pictures of people, and “‘still life’ pictures, too. 
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When you plan a “dream house” for the biggest career 
of all, your camera will help you to collect ideas for your plan- 
ning files. Pictures will keep the full story of your home, your 
family, and the wonderful days you'll want to remember. 


fun with a future! 


Catch everything that happens— 
with color-and-action Brownie movies 


Often, the fun you’d like to keep in pictures is the fun 
that won’t “‘sit still.” That’s why so many teens are 
shooting movies that capture all the action—and play 
it back big as life, and in color, too. With a Brownie 
Movie Camera, movies are easy—and cost no more 
than color snaps. The Brownie Movie Camera //2.3 
(pictured) can be yours for $32.50, or only $3.25 down. 

With a Brownie //1.9 Turret Movie Camera, you 
can shoot broad scenes, regular movies, or distant de- 
tails—all at a turn of the turret! It’s a remarkable value 
at $67.50, or as little as $6.75 down. Let your Kodak 
dealer give you a demonstration. 


See Kodak’s ‘‘ The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” and “‘ The Ed Sullivan Show.” 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 





How Would You Solve It’? 


CONGRATULATIONS, WINNERS! 


SO MANY WORDS OF WISDOM 
have been pouring in lately that it’s 
time to announce the names of World 
Week readers who wrote the prize-win- 
ning letters for our “How Would You 
Solve It?” contest. 

Congratulations and an award of .$5 
go to the students whose letters appear 
below. 


RAGTIME. Back at the beginning of the 
year, in the September 16 issue, Ned 
and Sam purposely misdirected Bob, a 
new boy. 


Were I Bob, I’m afraid I'd be a bit 
hostile toward Ned and Sam. I'd feel 
humiliation too, as my experience had 
been in front of many others, all at my 
cost. To me, the joke was ignorant and 
quite far from funny. 

Bob’s answer was wise, considering 
the occasion. He took the ragging well, 
judging from his answer. Possibly at a 
later meeting with Ned and Sam, Bob 
would become friendly. He certainly 
couldn’t have an open mind about them, 
though! 

Laughing at another’s confusion is 
often our own anxiety coming out. Off- 
hand, I'd say that the “fun” is simply 
a mask of how Ned and Sam really felt. 
Many people, myself included, get up- 
set at teasing. Teasing one’s friends 
isn’t the same as ragging a stranger. 
With the latter, you merely assume 
familiarity—which is incorrect. 

Janice Musgrave 
Lorman, Mississippi 


WHOSE BUS, WHOSE BUSINESS? In 
the September 23 issue, several students 
were being rowdy on a public bus 


The students were certainly annoy- 
ing the other passengers, who had much 


The Ben Roth Agency 
“The boss believes in moderation 
in everything!’ 


right to be angry, although they should 
have remembered that all children are 
sometimes unruly, 

However, this does not justify the 
students, for they should have had 
enough respect for other people to con- 
sider their feelings. 

If I were in the elderly lady’s place, I 
would have been angry at the students 
and in doubt of the schools and homes 
from which they came. 

Dave would probably have been quite 
polite and not even considered doing 
the cha-cha if he had not been with a 
group. Being with a group usually does 
make a difference, for one tends to fol- 
low the crowd, which is not always a 
good policy. We should make one set 
of rules for ourselves and follow them. 

Certainly, consideration of others in 
public is an important part of courtesy, 
for it is the little things, often the every- 
day things, that others judge us by. 

In being considerate of others, there 
is much to gain. If one makes a habit 
of being considerate, he will make 
friends faster and keep them. Also, it 
will give you the respect of others. 

Donald Posten 
Richland, Missouri 


ROOM FOR DOUBT. Dodie Hamilton 
jumped to a false conclusion in the 
September 30 issue, and started a ru- 
mor about it. 


Dodie immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that Sue had copied her 
theme. She had no reason to think that 
Sue was in trouble just because Sue was 
talking to Mr. Dennison. 

I don’t think Dodie realized that she 
might be doing Sue harm by saying 
what she did. She didn’t really think 
about what she was saying. She should 
have seen Sue first, and even then, if 
it had been true, she should never have 
said anything. I think Dodie’s mistakes 
were due to extreme thoughtlessness on 
her part. 

Jim acted rightly in telling Sue what 
Dodie had said, because it gave Sue a 
chance to explain. 

Sue’s reaction was very commend- 
able. She didn’t get angry, but explained 
the rumor instead. Sue could have had 
very good reason to be angry if the 
rumor had been harder to disprove. 

It is very seldom that a rumor can be 
considered harmless. Rumors are added 
to as they go along. What started as a 
bullet can end up to be a hydrogen 
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The Ben Roth Agency 
“What are your views, sir, as 
the man in the street ov 


bomb. It can be very hard to undo the 
harm a rumor creates. 

You can and should try to prevent 
rumors by obeying the following rules: 
(a) Don’t jump to conclusions; (b) In- 
vestigate first; (c) Don’t pass them 
along. 

Judith McKenna 
Albany, New York 


IN THE WOODS. Dan and Walter 
ignored a “NO TRESPASSING” sign 
in the October 14 issue. 


Dan and Walter should Have obeyed 
Mr. Prescott’s sign, but since they didn’t, 
they shouldn’t have been offended when 
Mr. Prescott ordered them off his land. 
There might have been several reasons 
for the “NO TRESPASSING” sign. 
There could have been pits or animal 
traps which someone might walk into. 
The sign might have been placed there 
to protect the animals against hunters. 
Also, Mr. Prescott could be the kind of 
person who just doesn’t like other peo- 
ple on his property. Regardless of his 
reason for the sign, Dan and Walter 
should have obeyed it. 

Some of the laws constructed for us 
might seem silly, but if we disobey a 
law because we don’t agree with it, we 
aren't being fair to our fellow citizens. 

The laws are made to protect all of 
us, and in order for the laws to be effec- 
tive, we must abide by all of them, even 
if we don’t agree with them. If every- 
one decided to violate a law and ex- 
pected to go unpunished because the 
law seemed dumb or silly, we wouldn’t 
have any use for laws because they 
wouldn’t be very effective. 

Morton Scales 
Madison, North Carolina 


HONORABLE MENTION for their 
thoughtful and well-written letters go 
to: Margaret Ann Mudd, Lebanon, 
Kentucky; Floyd Mosley, Madison, 
North Carolina; Grace Angelo, Hous- 
ton, Texas; John Lett, Jr., Boone, North 
Carolina; and Suzy Rohrbacher, Rich- 
land, Washington. 
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Albums of the Week 

The Music Goes Round and Around 
(Decca). To celebrate their 25th an- 
niversary, the good people of Decca 
have,put together the original pressings 
of just about every hit from Bing 
Crosby’s Pennies from Heaven (1937) 
to Earl Grant’s The End (1959). It’s 
taken six LP’s to do the job: The Late 
Thirties, Into the Forties, The Middle 
Forties, and three for The Fifties. Your 
Mom and Dad grew up singing the 
songs of the first three (Amapola, 
A-Tisket A-Tasket, Paper Doll). Excel- 
lent sound, even on the old tracks. 


New Pop 

Now—Fred Astaire (Kapp). Smooth, 
sentimental, intimate—that’s the way 
Fred Astaire sings A Foggy Day, They 
All Laughed, Something’s Gotta Give, 
and some fine Irving Berlin medleys. 
The Afterbeat, which he introduced on 
his last TV spectacular, is also here. A 
top party record with strong sound. 

Swingin’ Round the World (Capitol). 
Mr. Jonah Jones, his sweet trumpet and 
quartet, comes on like a jet with smooth 
flying through Brazil, April in Paris, 
Arrivederci Roma, and others. Jonah 
not only swings, he also sings on two 
tunes. You'll remember Jonah from the 
Astaire show, too. 


New Folk 

The Wild West (RCA Victor). The 
topnotch Ralph Hunter Choir recreate 
the wild, star-lonely West in a series 
of musical “scenes.” Amid appropriate 
crowd noises, dancing, and other ef- 
fects, they offer Dying Cowboy, Straw- 
berry Roan, Rye Whiskey, and other 
favorites. This is glee-clubbing with a 
flair. 

Donkey Debka! (Elektra). There 
seem to be dozens of Israeli folksingers 
on disks these days, but our choice for 
honors go to Ron and Nama in this 
album. They sing in Hebrew, but a 
booklet with (often very poetic) trans- 
lations is enclosed. Good numbers: 
Lovely Apple, Tulip in the Desert, The 
Clock Struck Midnight. They're a 
happy couple and apparently love to 
sing. 

Pick o’ the Pops 

Elektra’s first single is a winter won- 
derhit called White World yy Bob Gib- 
son . . . Ray Charles is Movin’ On for 
Atlantic in a big way . . . Guy Mitchell 
has Heartaches by the Number (Col- 
umbia) . . . Andre Previn confesses 
he’s Too Young to Be True, a fine piano 


side (MGM). 
—Bos SLOAN 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Clear Them Fast! 


Gets Inside Pimples. 
CLEARASIL’s ‘keratolytic’ ac- 
tion gently dissolves and 
opens pimple cap so clogged 
pore can clear quickly...and 
active medications can get in- 
side. No other type medica- 
tion provides this vital action. 








Stops Bacteria. Now, 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic medi- 
cation penetrates to any lower 
infection, stops growth of fast... 
bacteria in and around pim- 
ple. Relieves inflammation 
and encourages quick growth 
of healthy, smooth skin. 


ou see a pimple on the outside of 
ged skin... but the real trouble 
is on the inside, because a pimple is 
actually a clogged, inflamed skin pore. 
That is why Skin Specialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective external medication 
of pimples and acne is the Clearasil 
action, which brings the scientific medi- 
cations down inside the pimple . 
where antiseptic and drying actions are 
needed. And Skin Specialists know 
that this is the reason why CLEARASIL 
medication works so fast, so effectively, 
to clear pimples. 


Doctor's tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In Skin Specialists’ tests 
on more than 300 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up... or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL(tube or lotion) .cLEARASIL is guar- 
anteed to work for you—or money back. 








S. 
Dries Up Pimples Fast. 


CLEARASIL's oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pimples 
remove the excess 
oil that can clog pores, cause 
pimples. Helps prevent 
further outbreak. 








SKIN-COLORED...Hides Pimples While It Works 


The instant you use CLEARASIL, embarrass- 
ment is gone because CLEARASIL’s skin color 
hides pimples amazingly, while its three medi- 
cal actions work fast to clear them up. 


Floats Out Blackheads. cLearasi softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. And CLEARASIL is grease- 
less, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Guaranteed to work for you or money back. 
In Tube, 69¢ and 98. Long-lasting Lotion 


squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). At 
all drug counters. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ supply 

of CLEARASIL, send name, address and 15¢ 

to Box 9-C (for tube) or Box 9-D (for 
lotion). Eastco, Inc., White 
Plains, N. Y. This offer 
expires January 30, 1960. 


Largest-selling 
. . . because it 


really works! 
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Watch Out 
for the Sophs! 


in the white 


HAT LITTLE MAN 

coat will be coming for me any one 
of these days. And I'll go without a 
fight. I can use a rest in a quiet mad- 
house. I’m going batty trying to figure 
out the basketball players most likely 
to succeed this season. 

It used to be so easy (sob, sob). At 
least a dozen hot shots were always 
around, and it was simple to draw up 
a list of players to write about. This 
year I’m stumped. 

Stop! Don’t tell me about Oscar Rob- 
ertson and Jerry West. 1 know all about 
them. My trouble is that I wrote ‘em 
up last year, when they were juniors. 
Which now leaves me out in centerfield. 

How come? Because no fewer than 
19 of last year’s top 26 scorers gradu- 
ated! Drop out “The Big O” and “Jack- 
pot Jerry” and you have just five left. 
And none of those five is a real big star. 
So here I am blubbering over my type- 
writer. 

Mind you, I’m not saying this season 
is going to be a dud. Far from it. This 
is the year a flock of new stars is going 
to light up the hoop sky. Then why 
don't I write up some of them? Simple. 
I like a fellow to prove himself before 
treating him to a page of meaty adjec- 
tives, 

The astonishing thing about these 
soph stars is that practically all of them 
are graduates of Scholastic Magazines 
1957-58 All-American High School 
Squad! 

Out at Ohio State, for example, 
they're raving about Jerry Lucas, the 
6-9 phenom who averaged 30 points a 
game against the jayvees last season. 
Jerry is rated the fellow most likely to 
succeed “The Big O” as the No. 1 
player in college ball. 

It figures. The big boy is the only 
player to make our All-American team 
three years in a row! At Middletown 
(Ohio) High, he led his team to 76 
straight victories, while averaging 32.1 
points a game—and the Middies play go 
softies. 

Up at Holy Cross, the fans can’t 
wait to get their first look at Jackie 
Foley. The lanky 6-5 forward is expect- 
ed to break all the school records set 
by fellows like Bob Cousy and Tom 
Heinsohn 


As a freshman last year, he averaged 
32.6 points a game. But that was noth- 
ing compared to his shooting at As- 
sumption High in Worcester, Mass. The 
year we picked him on our All-Ameri- 
can team, he averaged 41 points—al- 
most doubling the city scoring record! 

The U. of Detroit is expecting mira- 
cles from Dave DeBusschere, who aver- 
aged 23.7 points for the frosh. We 
tapped him for greatness at Austin High 
in Detroit, where he never failed to 
come up with his 20 points. 

Utah breathlessly awaits 6-10 Bill 
(Foothills) McGill, a two-time Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ All-American from 
Jefferson High in Los Angeles. 

Kansas is agog over Wayne High- 
tower, our former 6-7 All-American 
from Overbrook High in Philadelphia. 
Overbrook is the alma mater of the 
greatest of them all—Wilt Chamberlain, 
who, like Wayne, led his club to two 
city titles before donning a Jayhawk 
uniform. 

At St. John’s in New York City, the 
prize soph is pantherlike Willie Hall, 
a local schoolboy wonder (Archbishop 
Molloy High) who joins another of our 
former All-Americans—the great jump- 
shooter, Tony Jackson—to give the Red- 
men a terrific one-two punch. 

When Oscar Robertson graduates, 
Cincinnati hopes the scoring slack will 
be taken up by 6-5 Sandy Pomerantz, 
who averaged 32.2 points a game when 
he made our All-American at University 
City (Mo.) High. 

St. Mary’s is building its hopes for 
a second straight West Coast Confer- 
ence title around two of our former 
All-Americans—veteran Tom Meschery 
(Lowell High, San Francisco) and soph 
Phil Hart, who, at El Cerrito High two 
seasons ago, was voted the best player 
in the San Francisco area. 

Minnesota is expecting big things 
from a pair of our former All-Americans 
from the Gopher State—Norm Grow of 
Foley High, all-time Minnesota high 
scorer,.and Ray Cronk, former Bemidji 
High flash. Star of the team is another 
of our All-Americans—center Ron John- 
son, formerly of New Prague (Minn.) 
High. 

John Rudometkin, who made our All- 
American while hitting for 30 points a 





Jerry Lucas, 6-9 Ohio State soph whiz 
who’s rated the fellow most likely to 
succeed Oscar Robertson as the greatest 
player in college basketball. 


game at Santa Maria (Cal.) High, will 
supply a lot of scoring and rebounding 
power to up-and-coming Southern Cal. 

Big Harry Todd (6-8), who scored 
3.555 points at Earlington (Ky.) High, 
joins another of our All-Americans—Al 
Ellison, Linden (Tenn.) High—at West- 
ern Kentucky. 

Ernie Davis, the great soph fullback 
as Syracuse, is also a great hoopster. 
At Elmira (N. Y.) Free Academy, he 
made our All-American in both football 
and basketball. 

Other graduates of our 1958 All- 
American to keep an eye on are: Bucky 
Keller, Newport News (Va.) High, at 
Virginia Tech; Gary White, Midwest 
City (Okla.) High, at Texas A. & M.; 
and Charlie Warren, South Eugene 
(Ore.) High, at Oregon. 

About the biggest “commercial” for 
our All-American teams was paid by 
the one and only Bob Cousy. Asked to 
pick an all-star college team for a bas- 
ketball year book, he chose the follow- 
ing: Oscar Robertson, Jerry West, Tony 
Jackson, Johnny Egan, and Ron Johnson 
—every one of whom is a former Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ All-American! 

—HErMAN L. Masmn, Sports Editor 











Mii Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
“Wi Fair. Save your money. 


“i HOUND-DOG MAN (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Jerry 
Wald. Directed by Don Siegal.) 


This lively, heart-warming picture in 
color is based on Fred Gipson’s novel. 
Stuart Whitman is the restless young 
man who prefers hunting with his dogs 
to settling down with a family. He is 
idolized by Fabian and Dennis Holmes, 
whose father (Arthur O’Connell) is too 
busy doing farm chores to take them 
hunting. But Mother (Betty Field) lets 
them go with Whitman on a hunting 
trip that’s full of fun and adventure. 
Whitman meets Carol Lynley and 
fights a losing battle not to be snared 
by her. Later, the three hunters find a 
friend with a broken leg. They take 
him home and everyone gathers for a 
rip-roaring leg-setting party! In between 
are great shots of the outdoors. 

The cast is tops in this happy film. 
Fabian offers several songs and Dodie 
Stevens comes in for some lively square 
dancing. 


“i 4D MAN (Universal. Produced 
by Jack H. Harris. Co-produced and 
directed by irvin W. Yeaworth, Jr.) 


This science-fiction thriller has some 
unanswered questions, but its main 
idea is absorbing: A man enters the 
fourth dimension—Time—and his body 
can go through walls! Robert Lansing, 
as a 4D Man, uses up years of energy. 
He can only replenish his life force 
from other people, who age and die 
he touches them! Tricks, sus- 
pense, and a very pretty girl (Lee 
Meriweather, a former Miss America) 
liven this. film. 


when 


—Pumire T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M); Docu 
Western—(W). 


Comedy—(C} ; 
Animated Cartoon—(A); 


rama—(D); 
ary—(Y¥); 


“i iWreck of the Mary Deare (D); 
Mouse That Roared (C); Power Among 
Men (Y); Third Man on the Mountain 
(D). 

“141 FBI Story (D); Private’s Affair (C); 
Devil’s Disciple (C); Yellowstone Kelly 
(W). 

“But Not for Me (C); Hey Boy! Hey 
Girll (M); The Scapegoat (D). 

Curse of the Undead (D); Born to be 
Loved (D). 





Be gifted this Christmas and for years 
to come...ask for the portable that 
gives you newest streamlined styling 
plus superb performance and print- 
work... all at a surprisingly low cost! 
It’s the beautiful new REMINGTON 
TRAVEL-RITER Portable! 

Sleek and slim, bold and hand- 
some, this sparkling new model has 
a smooth, steady, lightning-fast action 
that keeps your thoughts flowing 
quickly and clearly... brings out writ- 
ing talents you never knew you had! 
And typewritten work looks so much 








with a REMINGTON® Portable Typewriter 


The classic-styled Remington 
Quiet-riter® Eleven... the 
most complete, fully featured 
portable ever made. 






































more modern and professional. 

Extra surprise! With every new 
REMINGTON Portable Typewriter 
comes the new COLOR-KEY Touch 
Typing Course that teaches you the 
school-approved Touch Method by 
color in just 10 lessons. 

Drop in on your nearby Remington 
Dealer soon. Ask about low monthly 
terms. See for yourself the exceptional 
beauty, action and .printwork of the 
new, low-cost REMINGTON TRAVEL- 
RITER—the portable for people who 
want to be gifted, and go places. 


THe Lee. 
OePPRrueere 
-se@e@eeren 7% 
© £e0OGr eae eS. 
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Gay Head 





Q. I want to get my boy friend a 
Christmas gift. Can you tell me how 
much I should spend and what kind of 
gift would be suitable? 


A. Boys spend so much of their time 
spending money on girls—flowers, din- 
ners, movies, dances, and what have 
you-that they're usually delighted 
when girls give them presents for a 
change. The gift doesn’t have to be 
big, just appealing. 

Concentrate on something that Terry 
will enjoy. He’s bound to like some- 
thing you've made yourself. He appre- 
ciates the amount of time and effort 
behind the pair of argyles or the long, 
fringed scarf. 

Boys are universally delighted by 
good things to eat. A simple gift like 
a large batch of cookies or a chocolate 
cream pie is sure to hit the spot. 


Auk Gay Head 


Another kind of gift that can’t help 
but please Terry is something relating 
to one of his hobbies. How about 
Fabian’s latest hit, or if Terry likes clas- 
sical music, a favorite composition? Or 
give him a photograph album if he’s a 
shutterbug. 

Avoid expensive gifts, even if money 
is no problem. They're reserved for 
your family. Appropriateness, not a 
price tag, is what counts both to you 
and to Terry. 


Q. Can you give me some sugges- 
tions for an inexpensive Christmas 
party? 


A. You can do a lot with the theme 
of the holiday season itself: its tradi 
tional colors—red and green—and its 
traditional decorations—evergreens, hol- 
ly, candles, poinsettias, and of course, 





the Christmas tree. You don’t need all 
these trimmings. Select what you like 
or what’s available. 

Start the festivities off with a round 
of caroling—something everyone can 
take part in. Follow up the singing by 
tree-trimming. You can supply your 
guests with popcorn, berries, colored 
paper, cardboard, and such basic tools 
as scissors, glue, and string, and have 
an ornament-making contest. 

Then call a break for refreshments. 
Hot chocolate, sandwiches, and cookies 
are a sure hit, and there are other 
favorites, like cider and gingerbread. 
The food doesn’t have to be elaborate; 
but take care to have plenty of it. 

When everyone’s sitting around re- 
laxed with the glow of achievement and 
stuffed with goodies, it’s a fine time for 
some quiet, but lively, word games. 
“Twenty Questions” and “Charades” 
are good stand-bys. 

After a game or two, roll up the rugs 
and put on some of your favorite rec- 
ords (including a Christmas note some- 
where along the way). Your friends 
will probably be glad to contribute 
some of their own favorite records if 
you ask them, in advance. 

Wind up the evening with a final two 
or three carols, and you'll send your 
guests away overflowing with Christ- 
mas cheer! 





Get in on the WHEATIES-AMF Bowling Bonanza Contest! 


Win $27,900.00 e - and 2,500 additional prizes! 


~~ 








It’s easy as one, two, three... bowl a game, complete the jingle, and send in your 
entry blank; you’re on your way in the fabulous Wheaties-AMF Bowling Bo- 
nanza Contest! The First Prize winner will receive $100.00 a pin for the high 
single-game score of 279 bowled by Ed Lubanski in the nationally-televised 
Bowling Champions match against Billy Welu. And for other winners, there are... 





2,500 ADDITIONAL PRIZES! 500 AMF Bowling 
Sets—AMF AMFlite bowling ball, AMF bowling bag and 
AMF bowling shoes. 1,000 AMF AMFlite Bowling Balls. 
1,000 pairs of AMF Bowling Shoes. 


GET YOUR ENTRY BLANK ON WHEATIES BOX 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY “MAGIC 
AMF BUILDING * 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 






CONTEST RULES 
(ABRIDGED) 


Complete the jingle you'll find on 
the entry blank on the back of a 
package of Wheaties. Then bring 
the blank to any tein | center, 
bowl one game. Have the entry 
blank certified by the proprietor 
and mail it to Wheaties. 

Entries will be judged on rhyme, 
origina. uniqueness and apt- 
ness of thought. Duplicate prizes 
in case of ties. One prize to each 
household. Judges’ decision is 
final. Winners will be notified by 
mail. 

For complete contest rules, see 
Wheaties package. 


TRIANGLE” 
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Looking 


A 


Listening 


Show of the Week: “Oliver 
Chafles Dickens’ story of a boy grow- 
ing°ap in old London, will be the 
DuPont Show of the Month, Friday, 
Dec. 4, on CBS-TV. It’s on early in the 
evening, too. As we go to press, only 
Eric Portman, Robert Morley, and Inga 
Swenson have been chosen to star. All 
are top-flight personalities. 


> The week starts on Wednesday, Dec. 
2, with Sid Caesar in the U. S. Steel 
Hour spot on CBS-TV. Sid made Mar- 
riage—Handle with Care some months 
ago. It’s a comedy look at various mar- 
riages in different times and places. 
Helping Sid will be Jose Ferrer, Audrey 
Meadows, Marge and Gower Cham- 
pion, and Connie Francis. 

> On Thursday, Dec. 3; NBC News 
will cover President Eisenhower's trip 
to eleven nations in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. This is another in the Journey 
to Understanding series, which began 
when Russian Premier Khrushchev 
visited the U. S. 

> Friday, Dec. 4, is a busy night. 
There’s “Oliver Twist,” for one. Art 
Carney is doing another special on 
NBC, If At First You Don’t—. The 
theme of the revue, in song and 
sketch, will be Success. On ABC-TV 
Walt Disney Presents “Two Happy 
Amigos,” the cartoon adventures of Joe 
Carioca, the South American parrot, 
and Donald Duck, the North American 
wa.erfowl. 

> That brings us to Saturday, Dec. 5. 
Mr. Wizard, on NBC-TV, discusses 
“Waves”—water, radio, light, and sound 
—and you'll see how each type behaves. 
John Gunther's High Road, ABC-TV, 
will do “Caves and Mountains.” We're 
off to Europe, to explore Mount Blanc 
in the Alps and then go snooping 
around some caves at St. Martin in the 
Pyrenees. 


Jimmy gives his regards. 


Twist,” 


> Sunday, Dec. 6, is a full day. NBC- 
TV offers Give My Regards to Broad- 
way, a big variety with Jimmy Durante, 
Jane Powell, Eddie Hodges, and Ray 
Bolger. Conquest (CBS-TV) is doing 
“The Bottom of the Sea.” Two young 
Navy scientists explore the bottom of 
the sea in a bathyscaphe. This is the first 
time such a deep-sea dive has been 
televised. On ABC-TV’s Johns Hopkins 
File Seven you'll see “The Trial of 
Socrates.” There’s special emphasis 
given to the current significance of that 
ancient event. The Bell Science Series 
is back again on NBC, repeating “Gate- 
ways to the Mind,” the story of the 
human senses—touch, sight, smell, hear- 
ing, and taste. The Twentieth Century 
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(CBS-TV) has the second part of 
“Poland.” 
> On Monday, Dec. 7, NBC is doing 
a 1%-hour version of The Philadelphia 
Story, romantic hi-jinks in high society, 
first produced on Broadway; in 1939 
In this version, Diana Lynn, Gig Young, 
and Mary Astor will star. Over on 
CBS-TV, Milton Berle will be the guest 
on The Danny Thomas Show. The plot 
is Danny and Miltie’s deciding to quit 
show biz. The Texan, also CBS-TV, 
starring Rory Calhoun, begins an am- 
bitious eight-part series on the history 
of railroading in the West. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 

—Dicx KLEINER 








Kookie, 
=¥sTe Mi ttl= 
your 


See EDD *‘KOOKIE"’ BYRNES 


starring in 


“77 SUNSET STRIP’’ a WARNER BROS. TV production. 


Tops under the Christmas tree this year... 


because it’s tops in appearance . 
tops in performance. There’s so much 
new about the sensational Topper 
that we can only touch on the high- 
lights. Things like automatic Scoot- 
away transmission .. . finger-tip han- 
dling . . silky-soft ride . . . sleek 
lines moulded in fiberglass . . . Stop- 
on-a-dime brakes . . . 100 miles to 
the gallon economy. 


Advice to Teenagers: When it 
comes to combs —— never 
a borrower or a lender be 

start dropping hints to Mom and 


Harley - Davidson 


MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Dad about the new exciting Harley- 
Davidson Topper. 


Advice to Parents: Go see your 
Harley-Davidson dealer and learn 
more about young America’s safest, 
most responsible transportation . 

or mail the coupon for free folder. 





HARLEY- DAVIDSON MOTOR co, 
Dept. $$, Mil 1, Wi 
Send me more information on the 
Harley-Davidson Topper. 




















N OUR October 14 issue, we told you 

about the 1960 Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards. This year, for the first 
time, a special scholarship will be in- 
cluded among the awards. 

The scholarship—open to students in 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades—will be 
awarded by the New York Institute of 
Photography, as part of its 50th anni 
versary celebration. The scholarship will 
go to the student who submits, in the 
judges’ opinion, the most interesting 
portfolio. 

The New York Institute of Photog 
raphy, founded in 1910 by Samuel F. 
Falk, is the largest photography school 
in the country—with more than 7,000 
students from 80 countries taking both 
resident and home study courses 

The scholarship will cover a full 
course—including portrait photography, 
commercial photography, color photog- 
raphy, advanced oil coloring and re- 
touching, and airbrush technique. The 
scholarship winner may choose either a 


Just in Time for Holiday Fun... 


home study course or one at the Insti- 
tute’s New York laboratories and stu- 
dios. For further information, write: 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


What Makes a Prize-Winner 


Whenever we announce another an- 
nual Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards contest, we always get a pile of 
letters asking: “Can you give me some 
tips on what kind of photos are likely 
to impress the judges?” Or: “How can 
I make my pictures prize winners?” 

The best way we can answer is to 
point out again four essentials which 
every superior picture must have: 

@ Interesting Subjects. A unique 
viewpoint can do wonders with both 
unusual or ordinary subjects—but don’t 
get carried away and become too pre- 
cious or too “arty.” Use your camera to 
tell a story, to create a mood, or to bring 
out the beauty of a situation, a place, or 
a person. 


Mojave Brown and White Washable 
leatherette—V-M Model 314 —$79.95t 





A Famous V-M Portable Phonograph 
that FLIPS its Merry Lid... for 
Exciting STEREO Pleasure! 





Each detachable speaker section contains a big V-M speaker 
for the fullest enjoyment of stereo! You'll play all stereo 
records, Your present 33 and 45 rpm monophonic records will 
sound even better! Drop a hint to Santa Claus now! This 
terrific portable is perfect for you and the rest of the crowd 
from Christmas through the entire year! Carry it with ease; 
it’s only 19 Ibs. light! 


HEAR A DEMONSTRATION OF THIS AND OTHER V-M PORTABLES 


the Woice 


V+ CORPORATION * BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


AT YOUR V-M DEALER'S TODAY! 


tSlightly higher in 


of Music” 


the West 


@ Photographic Quality. Many inter- 
esting or unusual black-and-white pic- 
tures are ruled out of the prize-winning 
circle immediately because the print is 
“flat.” In a “flat” print, highlights and 
shadows are weak and uninteresting. 
There is an over-all gray tone to the 
print. A good print, on the other hand, 
runs the scale from white through deli- 
cate grays to deep, rich tones, A color 
print or color transparency must have 
balance and a meaningful use of color. 

@ Composition. This means the ar- 
rangement of subject matter. To be 
good, a photo must have balance and 
unity. In other words, it must hang to- 
gether. There should be just one main 


Katuerine Criss, H. 8. of Music & Art, New York City 
This 1958 Scholastic-Ansco winner has 


| four essentials for a good photo: (1) In- 


teresting subject; (2) photographic qual- 
ity; (3) composition; (4) proper lighting. 


center of interest. This, however, does 


| not necessarily have to be in the dead 
| center of the picture. 


@ Proper Lighting. Light and shadow 
help to form the pattern and composi- 


| tion of a picture. Use light to bring out 


| 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS | 


| the best qualities of a subject, and tone 


down light where it will emphasize the 
worst aspects. Shadows can sometimes 
make a picture a standout—sometimes a 
“washout.” For example, buildings or 
fences may be best with strong shadows, 
a person best with delicate ones. The 
range from highlights to deep shadow 
is a challenge to the best photographers 
—and the prize-winners are those who 
have met the challenge with patience 
and imagination. 

The use of a light meter is almost in- 
dispensable for the proper control of 
light. And the development of new, 
faster-speed color films in recent years 
has opened up many new opportunities 
for the imaginative use of light in colon 
photography 




















New releases coming your way... 
Hard-cover Books 

90° South, by Paul Siple. An ad- 
venture-filled account of the American 
expedition to the South Pole in 1957; 
photographs. (Putnam) $5.75 

The World Beneath the Streets, by 
Robert Daley. Underneath New York 
City’s sidewalks is a fascinating world 
of wires, stores, subways, utility mains, 
men, and even alligators! Fast reading; 
photographs. (Lippincott) $3.95 

Queen of Roses, by Ruth Adams 
Knight. Three pretty friends are caught 
in the heady whirl of the Los Angeles 
Tournament of Roses. Which one will 
be Queen? (Doubleday) $2.95 

Living Insects of the World, by 
Alexander and Elsie Klots. One of the 
most comprehensive collections on insect 
life (earwigs, mantids, beetles, scor- 
pions, etc.); excellent photographs in 
color and black and white. (Double- 
day) $9.95 

Adventures in the World of Science, 
by Charles G. Abbot. The author re- 
lates the story of his years with the 
Smithsonian Institution, America’s great 
storehouse of scientific discovery; ac- 
cent is on astronomy. (Public Affairs 
Press) $3.50 

The Great Command, by Nard Jones. 
A deeply human account of the mis- 
sionaries who journeyed into the un- 
known Oregon Territory 100 years ago; 
photographs. (Little, Brown) $5.00 


Paperback Books 

The Day Christ Died, by Jim Bishop. 
A step-by-step recreation of what seems 
to have taken place the day He was 
crucified. (Giant Cardinal) 50¢ 

* At Home in India, by Cynthia 
Bowles. The personal account of an 
ambassador's daughter who found a 
world of fun and friendship in India. 
(Almat) 35¢ 

The Russian Revolution, by Alan 
Moorehead. The author brings us up- 
to-date on aM eventful period; new in- 
formation and insights. (Bantam) 50¢ 

* Life With Father, by Clarence 
Day. A classic humorous story of an 
American family dominated by a_ be- 
wildering but lovable father. (Pocket- 
books) 25¢ 

Pudd’nhead Wilson, by Mark Twain. 
Another great Twain tale that was 
nearly lost to modern readers; excel- 
lent preface by Langston Hughes. (Ban- 
tam) 35¢ 


‘* A January 1960 Teen Age Book Club 


selection. 


MERCHANT MARINE “-- 
POSTER CONTEST — 


HURRY! Contest closes January 18! 








53 PRIZES! 


1st—$500 in cash 
2nd—$100 U. S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$50 U. S. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U. S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 





Start today! First, find out all you can about the U. S. Merchant Marine— 
the vast fleet of privately owned ships which sail the oceans, lakes and 
inland waterways—the ships which are vital to American trade with the 
entire world. Then, put your imagination to work, and design a poster 
on the theme “American Ships — America’s Lifeline.” Make sure these 
words appear on your poster! To help you get ideas, ask your teacher to 
send for the free Merchant Marine Information Folder to: PUBLIC INFOR- 
MATION OFFICE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, ROOM 3037, GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


WINNER’S EXTRA: The first prize-winning poster will be displayed on 
25,000 mail trucks and in Post Offices across the country during World 


Trade Week in May, 1960. 
But hurry, and sail into port with your winning entry! 








RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 








. All students in grades 9 th 12 enrolled in any public, private or rochial 
schoo: in the United States and its are to pete. All entries 
must be the original work of the student. There is no entry fee 

. Poster size: 11 x 14” desired. However, 22’ x 28’ may be submitted. 

. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home 
address, name of school, ye > , and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to number of entries each student may submit. 

. Entries must be mailed no later than — Janvary 18, 1960. All entries from 
any one school may be mailed in one age—or individually if the teacher or 
principal approves. 

. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical 
alterations in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction require- 
ments. 

. Entries will be judged on the basis of pe eagene | of ideo and execution of theme 
by a special boord of j s whose decision will be final. All entries become the 
puoay of The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be re- 
turn 
Send sters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 














THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 

















2%" «8 genuine pho- 
tos for classmates, loved 
ones. Made from any photo 
on silk finish studio paper, 
Send setures. 25 for $1 26 
plus ee x 7” enlarge- 
ment (60 i $2.26) 
tisfaetion 
Guaranteed 





ECONOMY 


PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 44, GPO 1101, NYC. | 








HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


bef classmates America’s Mest 
Seaut ful and complete line of Meders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


NATIONS UNIES 


A new United Nations stamp, 


on December 10, Human Rights 
WALLET ree 
ugee Year (June 


LY PHOTOS 31, 1960). Last December 5, the 


gay Hae By vw General Assembly adopted a reso 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/:x3' 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 
_Green Bay, Wis. 


to observe 


the world’s refugees.” This 
new stamp takes the place of the 
usual Human Rights series. 


yea 


These 


protectively over a refugee. 
symb lize 


1959 as World Refugee 
“a year of special effort on behalf of 


S3NOIOWN 


Ni} 


Ssvqai 


OB bEAUHEHHBIE HALLUM 


in 4 


and 8-cent denominations, will be issued 


Day. 


stamp commemorates World Ref 
1, 1959, through May 


U.N. 
lution 


Yea 


r the 


U. N.’s 


The stamp’s design shows hands held 


hands 


aid and comfort the U. N 


hopes refugees everywhere will find. 


he 
blue 
the 


Both have 


borders. 


olive-gold lette: 


DARKROOW 


. in your own basement, bathroom, C 


-@CD 
closet or clubhouse! Co CP 


23C Enlarger 


kitchen, 


4-cent stamp is red, the 8-cent 


ing in 





RUSSIAN MOON STAMP: 
issued this blue and yellow 


919975 


Colorado West 
$1457 


one- 


Moscow 


ruble 





| stamps 


stamp on September 12, the day Russia 
announced its rocket had hit the moon. 
| At the upper right of the stamp is the 
| International Geophysical Year insignia. 
| The rest of the design shows a space 
CHARLES BESELER CO. | rocket, an observatory, and radiotele- 
‘ ., Bast Orange, N. J. | scope tracking equipment. CCCP (lower 
Please rush my FREE b ee | left) are the Russian letters for USSR 
(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

| the official name of Russia). 


ZONE. STATE — —_M 


| Gime, Cede Bech Omee et 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


omplete 22 Piece Outgit,\ \ 
ona i! lens, chemicals \ \ Complete 
rays, timer, easel, tank, ete.' covwrado W 


MAIL THIS COUPON TONITE! 


1 
\would cost 328 


eat $199 








ADORESS. 


. RONAN 








Good Speed 

Two men boarded a passenger plane 
in Los Angeles for the first air trip in 
their lives. When the plane came down 
at Dallas, they saw alittle red truck 
speed out to its side to refuel it. They 
noticed the little red truck again on 
their stop in Nashville. The same thing 
happened at Washington. 

As they left Washington for New 
York, one of them looked at his watch. 

“We're making wonderful time!” he 
said. 

“Yes,” 
little red 
either!” 


“and that 
badly, 


nodded the other, 
truck isn’t doing so 


Coronet 


Good Advice 
you been’ to any 
me?” 


other doctor 
asked the 


“Had 
before 
grouchy medic. 

“No, sir,” replied the meek patient, 
“I went to the druggist.” 

“You went to a druggist!” exclaimed 
the doctor. “That shows how much sense 
some people have! And what idiotic 
advice did the druggist give you?” 

Answered the patient, “He told me 
you.” 


you came to 


to see 
The Yellow Jacket 


Exceptions to the Rule 
On the football field, it’s “Hold that 
line!” On the political field, it’s “Give 


‘em that line!” 
Quote 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 
proval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the ‘approval’ 
return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 Ww. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 





FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 
All different, am Britain's —_ 
flung colonial empire talo; 

Free Stamp ~ et Ape rova 
handling. Act now! NIAGARA STAMP co., 
St. Catherines 722, patel. 


STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 














Colonies Hi gh Value Pictorials, etc. FREE! 


etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 
TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92 92, Mass. 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION @- 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH ON STAMPS ... 
A beautiful collection of 50 different stamps from 22 
countries—all bearing the portrait of the Queen of 
England, 10¢ with approvals. 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., Ferrysburg 7A, Michigan 











First Things First 


Two spinsters were discussing men. 

“Which would you desire most in 
your husband,” asked one, “brains, 
wealth, or appearance?” 

“Appearance,” snapped the other, 


“and the sooner the better.” 
Ideas for-Better Living 





Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
RiH|t|N|/E MBS|E|1t |NIE 
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Natural Question 

The girl applying for a job as steno- 
grapher was fresh from business school. 
Eager to state her. qualifications, she 
rattled them off so rapidly that her 
prospective ‘employer had no chance to 
get in a word. 

“And I can do 80 words a minute,” 
she concluded breathlessly. 

The man was quiet for a moment 
and then asked, “Is that <n typing, 


shorthand, or conversation?” 
Wall Street Journal 


Nerve-Tingling 

Most of us with average nerves will 
feel sympathy for the TV announcer 
doing his first commercial for a new 
sponsor. With cameras centered on 
him, the announcer smiled, took a deep 
draw of the sponsor’s cigarette, blew 
out a ring of smoke, and sighed bliss- 


fully: “Man that’s real coffee!” 
Scarboro Missions 


Inefficiency? 

A parking lot owner in mid-Manhat- 
tan called the three attendants togeth- 
r. “Listen, boys,” he said, gently, “we 
haven't had one single complaint all 
week about dented fenders.” 

Letting that sink in, he then shouted: 
“Now tell me, how can we make any 


money leaving all that space?” 
Coronet 
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recooooos Krazy Kaptions 

Here’s the winner of our Krazy Kap- 
tions contest, announced October 21, 
1959: 


From “Romeo and Juliet” 
“Do you have to crack your knuckles 
when I'm trying to think?” 


Winning Kaptioneer is Gary Fisk, 
Allegan, Michigan, who will receive a 
brand-new check for an old dollar. 

Judges for the contest were Charlie 
Wincken, Dave Blincken, and Rex Nod. 
Visiting hours: 3-5 p.m. weekdays. 





ALABAMA (State) Jan. 25-30 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 
ARIZONA (State) Jan. 25-30 
Valley National Bank and 
Phoenix College 

CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 8-16 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA (Central Valley) Jan. 18-23 
Breuner’s, Sacramento 
COLORADO (State), Feb. 1-6 

May 

CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 18-24 
The Hertford Courant 


ILLINOIS (Chicago) Jan. 18-22 
Wieboldt " y 

ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Feb. 1-6 
Wieboldt's, Evanston 

ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Feb. 1-6 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 

INDIANA (Central) Feb 4-10 

L. S. Ayres & Co., 

and The | 

IOWA (State) Feb. 1-6 

y ers, Moines 





SESS S SEES SESE ORES OSE OEENOe 


THIRTY-THIRD 


SCHOLASTIC 


Gold achievement keys and certificates will be awarded at 
the regional exhibitions, and finalist entries will be for- 
warded to national headquarters in New York. Here the 
work will be judged for the National High School Art Ex- 
hibition, to be held at the Chrysler Salon, May 2-6 & May 
9-13. National awards of gold medals, special cash prizes, 
and over 100 scholarships await the most talented students. 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


SOC ee RRR ee eee SE eeeee 


SESE EESESEEEESESSEEEEEEEEOOEOEOOOOOES Seeeeoeee 


REGIONAL DEADLINES are around the corner for 


Sand awanos 


Be sure your entries go to the right place at the right time! 


If your high school is in an area where there are no re- 
gional exhibitions or elimination programs, participation is 
limited to seniors applying for scholarships. (This limitation 
does not apply to photography entries.) The rules book will 
give you complete information. Ask your art teacher or 
write immediately for a rules book to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
ART AWARDS, 33 west 42ND STREET, 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 13-20 
The Boston Globe 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 1-6 
Crowley’s, it, Detroit 
MISSOURI (Western) and + is adjacent 
KANSAS counties, Feb, 8-1 
, Bird, Thoyer, ome City 

MISSOURI (Eastern) and two adjacent 
ILLINOIS counties, Jan. 21-23 

ix, Baer & , St. Levis 
NEW YORK (North Central) Jan. 25-30 
E. W. Edwards " 
NEW YORK (Central Western) 
Jan. 25-30 
NORTH CAROLINA (Piedmont Section) 
and VIRGINIA (Piedmont Section) Jan. 24-30 

-TV, Greensboro 

NORTH CAROLINA (Eastern) Feb. 1-6 
WNCT-TV, ille 
OHIO (Northeastern Ohi: 
Lake ares) Jan. 21-28 
The Halle Bros. Ce., Cleveland 
OHIO (Northeast-Central) Jan. 25-30 
The M. O'Neil Co., Akron 


Coeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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NEW york 36, N. Y. 


OHIO (Southern) and three adjacent 
KENTUCKY counties, Jan. 4-9 

The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA (State) Jan. 24-30 
lini y Okla c 





wey 
Division; Norman 
OREGON (State) Jan. 25-30 
The J. K. Gi Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) and 
DELAWARE, Jan. 30-Feb. 6 


’ 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Jan. 25-80 
Kauvfmann's, 


TENNESSEE (Western), Northeastern 
ARKANSAS, Northern MISSISSIPPI Feb. 1-6 
Lowenstein & 


TEXAS (Northwestern) Jan. 18-22 
s Houston 

TEXAS (Northwestern) Jen. 18-22 

Permian Basin Life Ce 


and Odessa 
WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 1-6 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 1-6 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee 








SHAKE, RATTLE, AND RUST BITE THE DUST 


in the 1960 cars from Chrysler Corporation 





A completely new way to put cars to- 
gether— Unibody Construction—makes 
these new cars stronger, quieter, 
roomier—and rust-free for years! 








DEVELOPED THROUGH SPACE-AGE ENGINEERING, Unibody 
combines body and frame into a single solid unit 
instead of separate units connected by nuts and bolts. 
Giant electronic computers showed us how to make 
Unibody quieter and smoother-riding than is possible 
in earlier ‘‘unitized”’ construction. 








YOU'RE SURROUNDED WITH SILENT STRENGTH. Because it’s a 
rigid yet perfectly “tuned’’ whole, Unibody silences 
shakes, squeaks and rattles as no other method of 
building cars can. In fact, the 1960 cars from Chrysler 
Corporation are so quiet, you feel as if you’re going 
10 miles an hour slower than you actually are! 











TWICE THE TORSIONAL STRENGTH, 40% more beam strength 
than previous models. These new bodies are framed 
like bridge trusses. The electronic computers told us 
how to get rid of useless bulk and put strength where 
it is needed. Result? You get a wonderful feeling of 
security that makes driving more enjoyable than ever. 





NEW METAL TREATMENT STOPS RUST YEARS LONGER. All 
metal is specially cleaned to remove oil traces—and 
the body is dipped a total of seven times. Metal panels 
treated this new way showed no rust after salt-spray 
tests equal to 12 years of outdoor exposure—five times 
longer than otherwise identical panels 











MORE ROOM INSIDE without raising the roof or stretching That’s Unibody—you can’t see it, but 
the car. You can sit up tall or stretch out and relax you’ll know it’s there the moment you 


in these cars—and they’re no higher and no longer 

than last year’s models. Unibody let us lower the put one of these new 1960’s on the road. 
floors and make the doors wider, too. And there’s no Why not see for yourself. Stop in at 
dogleg in the front door opening to bang your knees on. the dealer’s with Dad for a drive that 
will bring out the difference great 


engineering makes! 











The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 
=¥ from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


VALIANT * PLYMOUTH + DODGE DART + DODGE + DESOTO + CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 
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50-Hour Week 


Whenever the question of teachers’ 
salaries comes up, someone (not a 
teacher) usually says: 

“Sure, teachers don’t receive much 
money. But, on the other hand, they 
work short hours, so that makes up for 
the salary.” 

A recent study made by the New 
York State Teachers Association de- 
bunks this common misconception (see 
chart at right). According to Arvid J. 
Burke, director of studies for the asso- 
ciation, teachers generally work close to 
50 hours weekly. This means that they 
have longer, not shorter, hours than 
most other working Americans. 

The average elementary teacher, it 
was found, puts in about 47.8 hours 
weekly—36.7 hours on teaching and 
other duties within school hours; 9.6 
hours on lesson planning, correcting pa- 
pers, and other duties outside of 
school; and 1.5 hours on professional 
activities not sponsored by the school, 
such as advanced study. 

High school teachers work even 
longer, an average total of 50.3 hours 
weekly. Their in-school duties add up 
to 37.7 hours; lesson planning, etc., 
comes to 10.1 hours; extra occasional 
duties—such as field trips and student 
activities—average out to 1 hour a 
week; and professional activities, such 
as study, add a final 1.5 hours. 

Some teachers, in fact, work much 
longer hours than these, Burke noted. 
Over 19 per cent of the elementary 
teachers and nearly 24 per cent of their 
secondary school colleagues have an 
average work week of over 55 hours. 

Nearly 23 per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers and six per cent of the 
high school teachers, the study found, 
do not have a lunch period free from 
duty. Also, most elementary teachers 
and nearly a fourth of high school 
teachers do not get any free time dur- 
ing the school day. Either they are 
teaching, supervising pupils, or doing 
some other school work. 


Needed: English 


What is the big need in the college 
preparation program in high schools? 
It’s “to improve the teaching of Eng- 
lish,” according to college teachers 
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In-School Duties: | Lesson Planning, 


Marking: 
37.7 HOURS 10.1 HOURS 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER: 47.8 HOURS 
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36.7 HOURS 


Lesson Planning, 
Marking: 
9.6 HOURS 


Professional 
Study: 
1.5 HOURS 











Scholastic Teacher Chart based on N. Y. S. Teachers Assn. study 


questioned in a recent survey of the 
North Carolina State Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 

Of the 835 college teachers in the 
state who took part in the opinion poll, 
78 per cent pointed to English as the 
number one problem. The teachers felt 
that student preparation for college 
should get the following attention: 

English, 43 per cent; mathematics, 20 
per cent; foreign languages, 11 per 
cent; social studies, 10 per cent; sci- 
ence, nine per cent; and study habits 
and reasoning ability, seven per cent. 

As if to underscore the need for im- 
proved English programs, the dean of 
Columbia Univ. Law School recently 
reported that new students there were 
se deficient in basic writing skills that 
the school has been forced to act “as 
a species of correctional institution.” 

Complained Dean William G. 
Warren: Incoming students write pa- 
pers that are “for the most part grace- 
less and too often distressingly ungram- 
matical.” Other law schools, he said, 
also have the same problem. 


Other recommendations of the North 
Carolina survey, for improving prepara- 
tion for college: 

PPaise the standards of teacher edu- 
cation, with emphasis on subject-matter 
preparation. 

Give more intensive coverage to the 
essentials of academic subjects, and re- 
quire higher standards of achievement. 
Make the teacher’s job more attrac- 
tive and more effective by raising sal- 
aries and reducing class size and non- 
teaching duties. 


TV: No Panacea 


Televison, for all its possible and po- 
tential value to education, should not 
be regarded as a panacea to cure all 
school ills. 

This is the view of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, made up of 
superintendents and commissioners of 
education from the 50 states. 

Meeting recently in Boston, the coun- 
cil warned against “exaggerated and 
unsubstantiated claims about what tele- 
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vision can do for education, especially 
when regular support of school systems 
may be undermined through claims that 
the use of television will save school 
funds.” 

The group called for experiments and 
research to determine the best school 
use of television, films and radio 

In a speech before the group, New 
Jersey's commissioner of education, D1 
Frederick M. Raubinger, said the only 
way schools can improve is by improv 
ing teaching. He listed as 
for improved teaching: classes of rea 
sonable size, the elimination of double 
sessions and outmoded buildings, and 
salaries commensurate with ability 


essentials 


Teachers for a Day 


One of the “teachers for a day 
chain-smoked cigarettes outside the 
school to ease his nervous tension. “I 
haven't had any difficulty with the cu 
riculum,” he said. “My trouble is con- 
trolling the children—they're too eage1 
and all of them know the answers.” 

It was shortly after the 3 p.m. school 
bell and the speaker was one of 136 
Glen Cove, N.Y., parents who assumed 
teaching and administrative roles on 
the opening day of American Educa- 
tion Week. 

His sentiments were echoed by the 
other participating parents in this well- 
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to-do Long Island suburb. At the end 
of the day they were enthusiastic about 
their charges’ eagerness and attention 

and full of admiration for the stamina 
and ability of teachers they replaced 

The parents took over teaching of 
through — sixth l 


kindergarten grad¢ 
Cove 


classes in five Glen 
as well as administrative and 
They met with the reg 
ular teachers the before their 
assignments to discuss material, work- 
books, and plans, and then spent the 
week-end preparing for their 
stints. They also met with 
ents several days later to recount their 


elementary 
S( hools 


clerical duties 
week 


school 
other par- 
experiences 

During the parents’ teaching day, reg- 
ular teachers remained available for 
emergencies and frequently looked in 
on classes 

The program was developed by Di 
Robert O’Kane, superintendent, when 
he was head of the school system in 
Ipswich, Mass. It is planned to expand 
it to high schools next spring. 


Public vs. Private 


The long-standing “family quarrel 
in higher education between public and 
institutions came out into the 
open at the recent annual meeting in 
St. Louis of the American Association 


of Land Grant Colleges and State Uni- 


private 


versities 

Invited to give the “other side,” the 
chancellor of the private Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Lawrence Kimpton, called for 
a closing of the tuition gap between 
private and public colleges. Kimpton 
said that students at public institutions 
should be asked to contribute what 
they could afford to the cost of 
education 

Speaking bluntly and __ frankly, 
Kimpton admitted that the days are 
past when Chicago regarded its main 
competition as coming from Yale, Har- 
vard, and Columbia. “We are scared to 
death of the Univ. of California at Berke- 
ley,” he added, asserting: 

“To put it in the crassest possible 
terms—and I know this will offend many 
of the brotherhood—it is hard to market 
a product at a fair price when down 
the street someone is giving it away.” 

Even with a smaller tuition gap, he 
went on, there is a place for both pub- 
lic and private institutions. One, in ef- 
fect, would educate an “intellectual 
elite”; the other, a “broad democratic 
majority.” 

A contrary view in the matter of tui- 
tion fees was taken by the United Auto 
Workers union at its convention in At- 
lantic City. The union, in endorsing a 
broad program designed to improve ed- 
ucation (including the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill and a $6,000 minimum for teach- 
ers) called for the eventual elimination 


thei 


of all tuition fees at state-supported 
colleges and universities. 
In related developments: 

»The vocational service commission of 
B’nai Brith reported that one-third of 
the nation’s 3,300,000 college students 
need at least $1,000 a year in schol- 
arship aid “if they are to get full ad- 
vantages of higher education.” 

eA Chicago management consultant 
firm, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, charged 
that colleges and universities were fail- 
ing to plan adequately for the expected 
enrollment rise of the next decade. Cur- 
rent plans fall short of meeting the 1970 
need by about 1,000,000 student ac- 


commodations, says the firm. 


Prof Exchange 


The first formal exchange of Soviet 
and American professors will take place 
next year, as the result of a recent 
agreement between the Univ. of Mos- 
cow and Columbia Univ. 

Not more than five faculty members 
from each university will take part in 
the exchange “for purposes of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the research cur- 
rently going on, engage in their own 
research, and participate in scholarly 
seminars, conferences, and teaching.” 

Exchanges with Soviet institutions 
are also being considered by the Univ. 
of California (Berkeley) and Harvard 


in Brief 


POberlin College and Yale and Har- 
vard Universities have joined the 
mounting protest against loyalty provi- 
sions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act student loan program. The 
colleges have withdrawn from the pro- 
gram until the provisions are repealed. 
Other colleges which have similarly re- 
fused to participate in the loan program 
because of the loyalty oath and affidavit 
required: Antioch, Reed, Goucher, 
Wilmington, Amherst, Bryn Mawr, Hav- 
erford, Swarthmore, and _ Princeton. 
Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, Grinnell, 
and St. John’s also have protested the 
provision, as have such groups as the 
American Council on Education, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, and the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, Harvard 
president, said the loyalty requirement 
showed “an unwarranted lack of con- 
fidence in American young men and 
women, in American education, and in 
free inquiry.” 


>A merit rating clause has been added 
to teacher contracts in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
and a provision requiring teachers to 
attend Iowa State Education Associa- 
tion meetings deleted as illegal. The 
new merit rating clause provides: “All 
average and above 


teachers who do 





average work can expect to receive an 
increase according to (the schedule). 
Any teachers who do below average 
work but not poor enough to warrant 
discharge, shall remain on the same 
step of the salary schedule as the pre- 
vious year.” 

mA mass attack against illiteracy will 
get underway in January in the Car- 
olinas, Alabama, and Eastern Tennes- 
see. Medium for the program—aimed at 
giving more than one million adults an 
opportunity to learn to read and write 
-will be television. Time is being do- 
nated by 10 commercial TV stations 
and Alabama educational network. 

PF ive-year-old boys and girls respond 
better to male teachers than to females, 
according to a study by psychologist 
Judy F. Rosenblith of Brown Univ., as 
reported in the December Coronet. The 
study also showed that boys seem to 
make better progress in games when 
the male teacher withdraws once they 
are underway. Dr. Rosenblith suggests 
one reason for her finding: at that age 
girls have already switched their main 
affection from mother to father, where- 
as boys usually do not switch from 
mother to father until the end of their 
fifth year. Girls, therefore, are eager 
to please the male teacher, while boys 
are particularly sensitive to threats 
from him. 

PIs the “Principal of the Year” in your 
school? If so, you can make him or 
her eligible for the title by submitting 
a nomination to national sponsors of a 
“Principal” award. Deadline is Dec. 15- 
and only classroom teachers may par- 
ticipate. For more information, write: 
Arthur C. Croft Publications, 100 Gar- 
field Ave., New London, Conn. 


Names in the News: New Alaska 
commissioner of education is Theodore 
J. Norby, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of Marin County, Calif... . 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey told teach- 
ers at the Iowa State Education Associa- 
tion: “Stay in your classrooms—help is on 
the way.” Help—in the form of Federal 
aid is inevitable, he said . . . Virgil M. 
Hancher, president of the State Univ. 
of Iowa, has been appointed an alter- 
nate U.S. delegate to the 14th General 
Assembly of the United Nations . 
Chester T. McNerney, former profes- 
sor of education at Pennsylvania State 
Univ., is now dean of the college of 
education at the Univ. of Akron (Ohio) 
. . Erick L. Lindman, former chair- 
man of the department of education 
at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, named professor of education at 


UCLA. 


Don’‘t Miss... 
like it or not! 


Are You Doing Too Much for Your 
Child?, by Leonard W. Robinson, in the 
November Good Housekeeping. Paren- 
tal “overgiving and overdoing” are crip- 
pling many American youngsters for the 
future, says the author. He analyzes 
both the causes and effects of over- 
indulgence by parents, placing most of 
the blame on misapplication of the senti- 
ment: “My child must have advantages 
that I didn’t.” 

The World of the Uneducated, by 
Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, USN, in the 
Nov. 28 Saturday Evening Post. Ad- 
miral Rickover underscores his criticisms 
of present-day American education in 
a sharp broadside at emphasis on 





Ma Letters 





To the Editor 

Undoubtedly, members of the American 
Federation of Teachers gained much satis- 
faction from the symposium on the cen- 
tenary of the great educational philosopher, 
John Dewey, published in the October 21 


Scholastic Teacher, Dr. Dewey, after all, 
was a charter member of Local 5, the par- 
ent of the New York Teachers 
Guild 

There are several pertinent points con- 
cerning Dr. Dewey’s thinking which may 
not be well known to some teachers. For 
example, John Dewey strongly urged teach- 
ers to speak up for the improvement of the 
economic aspects of teaching. In a 1928 
address in New York City, he observed, 
“I find teachers have to pay their grocery 
and meat bills and house rent just the same 


present 


as everybody else.” He further concluded 
that “the respect in which they (teachers ) 
individually and collectively are held in the 
community is closely associated with the 
degree of economic independence which 
they enjoy.” 

Dr. Dewey would have lashed out at 
present day tax misers. In School and So- 
ciety, Dewey asserted, “What the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child, that 
must the community want for all of its 
children.” 

“Democracy in education” and “educa- 
tion for democracy” were aims of John 
Dewey. To Dewey an educational hier- 
archy was anathema. In The Sources of a 
Science of Education, he lamented that 
teachers were being reduced to mere 
“channels of reception and transmission.” 
Teachers should be partners in the schools 
instead. 

These ideas are also those of John Dewey. 
Let us hope that we return to the real John | 
Dewey before it is too late! 

NorMan N. Gross, 
Social Studies Dept. Head 
Benjamin Franklin H. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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“training” at the expense of “educa- 
tion.” He pleads for “learning through 
instruction” rather than “learning 
through living.” In a world where “the 
country that has the greatest number 
of genuinely educated people must in- 
evitably win in the end,” he says, the 
“uneducated” person not only is handi- 
capped in his own personal develop- 
ment and fulfillment but also frustrates 
the working of our democracy. 

New ‘Toughness’ in Our Schools, in 
the November Parents’. Fred M. Hech- 
inger, education editor for the New 
York Times, says “The Good of It” will 
mean harder work, more serious appli- 
cation, “intellectual muscle.” Helen 
Puner, of the magazine’s staff, lists “The 
Bad of It” as a “get ‘em to compete 
and excel and work for high grades” 
approach, resulting in “unnecessary 
stress and strain on our school children.” 

Information Service. The Oct. 3 issue 
of this weekly publication of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America is de- 
voted entirely to education. The eight- 
page newsletter digests a number of 
reports, studies, news items, and cur- 
rent issues, including two pages on 
religious and moral teaching as related 
to public schools. (Single copies 10 
cents from: National Council, 297 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.) 


— ake 
“SAFE DRIVING 


IS AN 
vy Fil 


IMPORTANT 


IFCQAN TAN 

‘ iY ge 

&  & Y 47 
Here's how youcan help: In this week's 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: Turn to the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 
8-10, and Human Interest in the News, 
p. 11; also, Newsmakers, p. 7. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens at Work, p. 19; Our Nation's 
Immortals (Thomas Paine), p. 23; 
also, see the news section, pp. 7-11. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Italy, 
pp. 12-18; also, World News in Re- 
view, pp. 8-10. 

4. World History: Unit on Italy, 
especially pp. 14-18; also see the news 
section, pp. 7-11. 

5. American History: Our Nation's 
Immortals (Thomas Paine), p. 23; also, 
see the news section, pp. 8-10. 

6. Guidance: How Would You Solve 
It? winners, p. 30, and Ask Gay Head, 
p. 34. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Italy, p. 22. 

8. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
zle; reviews of records, films, books, 
ete., beginning on p. 26, 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 

Our first Newsmaker is Sefora Ana 
Figueroa who was recently named to 
the highest United Nations adminis- 
trative post ever attained by a woman. 

The second Newsmaker is Mr. Fair- 
field Osborn, president of the New 
York Zoological Society. 


Things to Do 

Students may want to 
credit writing a term report on the 
subject, Women’s Rights. Library en- 
cyclopaedias are ready sources of in- 
formation. 


earn extra 


UNIT: ITALY (pp. 12-18) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Modern Western civilization is 
heavily indebted to ancient, medieval 
and Renaissance Italy. Rome was the 
heart of a great empire 2000 years 
ago. The Renaissance, or rebirth of 
civilization, began in the Italian city- 
states during the 14th century. Unifi- 
cation of Italy was achieved in the 
19th century. Dreaming of restoring 
Italy to the status of a great power, 
as in the days of the Roman Empire, 
Mussolini led Italy into defeat and 
disaster in World War II. 

2. Today, Italy is a democratic re- 
public with a parliamentary system of 
government, As a member of NATO, 
Italy is one of the Western Allies. 
Since the end of World War II, as eco- 
nomic conditions improved, the power 
of the Italian Communists declined. 

3. Geography has been a hard task- 
master for Italy, There is a shortage 
of fertile land and of raw materials. 
Its population is too large for its present 
stage of development. Unemployment 
is a serious problem. However, Italy’s 
economy has shown remarkable im- 
provement over the past decade. Im- 
portant in this recovery have been gov- 
ernment programs involving land dis- 


tribution and irrigation. The Po Valley 


in the north has the best farm land 
and with it also the greatest concentra- 


tion of industry. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) Summarize what 
you read about Italy under these head- 
ings: Area and Population; Climate; 
Agriculture; Mineral Resources; Indus- 


Italy AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


tries; Standard of Living; Major Cities. 
(2) Compare the prosperity of north 
and south Italy. (3) In what ways is 
Italy's government trying to improve 
conditions in Italy? 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Briefly describe 
the importance of each of the following 
in Italy's history: (a) Rome—B.C., (b) 
Julius Caesar; (c) the Renaissance; (d) 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour; (e) 
Mussolini. (2) Who is Italy’s president 
today? (3) Identify: Leonardo da Vinci; 
Michelangelo; Galileo; Dante; Verdi. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Integration 

You can integrate this Unit with your 
regular class study of Italy in Geog- 
raphy and World History classes. If 
you have completed your study of 
Italy, use the geography and _ history 
sections of the Unit for review. Geog- 
raphy classes which have yet to study 
Italy can hold off study of the Unit 
until it is taken up in class. Since the 
section on problems of modern Italy 
updates most textbooks, students should 
be urged to save the Unit for their 
notebooks. 


Motivation 

1. Do you have students of Italian 
descent in your classes? If so, ask them 
to interview their parents about various 
aspects of life in Italy. Do they have 
relatives in Italy? What do they say in 
their letters about problems and con- 
ditions in Italy today? 

2. Assign students to interview a 
teacher in your school who has visited 
Italy. 





News Boxes for Your 1959-60 News Map 


Below are two news summaries—of a size to fit in the 
white panels of the 1959-60 Scholastic Magazines News 


Map. As news developments warrant, we will publish re- of 
panels. Each panel can be linked to the news area with 


a piece of colored string and pins. 


vised news summaries for the panels 
A class committee may be 


(Top Atlantic panel) 
Western leaders are conferring in prepara- 
tion for Big Four summit meeting—to be 
held in the spring of 1960 and to be at- 
tended by the heads of the governments of 
U. S., Britain, France, and Soviet Russia. 


chosen to keep these news 


World Week 


panels filled and up to date—either by clipping out the 
summaries we publish, or by using the weekly news pages 


a basis for writing your own news 


(Middle Atlantic panel) 
France has offered Algeria the right to 
decide its political future. Algerians have 
three choices: (a) full independence, (b) 
union with France, (c) self-government with- 
in the new French Overseas Community. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





Map Work 


Have students turn to the workbook 
page, p. 22, to complete the map ex- 
ercise. Also, students can draw a free- 
hand map of Italy, labeling cities, 
mountains, neighboring countries and 
bodies of water. 


Map Interpretation (p. 13) 


1. Why is Italy called a peninsula? 

2. Which part of Italy, north or 
south, would you expect to be the 
more highly developed and _prosper- 
ous? Why? 

3. How do the geographic features 
of Italy help you understand why Italy 
has a serious land problem? 

4. In what way was Italy’s geo- 
graphic location important in making 
it a commercial center of the world 
during the Middle Ages? 

5. How does the map help you un- 
derstand why Naples, Genoa, and Ven- 
ice became leading cities of Italy? 

6. Which island on the map is not 
part of Italy? 

7. Using the mileage scale, measure 
the distances between Rome and Pisa; 
Naples and Turin; Rome and Palermo. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


1. How do the pictures show you 
that Rome is a modern city in an an- 
cient setting? 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
December 9, 1959 
Unit: Mediterranean Contrasts— 
8. Yugoslavia. 
(No Issues—Christmas Vacation) 


January 6, 1960 
Unit: The Middle East—Target for 
Communism: 1, The United 
Arab Republic. 








2. Can you tell the class the impor- 
tance of the Coliseum in the days of 
ancient Rome? 

8. How do the pictures indicate the 
importance of Italy during the Renais- 
sance? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 

1. Indicate to the class on a map 
of the world the extent of the Roman 
Empire. Why did the Roman Empire 
decline? 

2. When we want to point to another 
period of Italian greatness we turn 
to the Renaissance. What was the 
Renaissance? Why did it begin in 
Italy? Why are Dante, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, and Galileo fa- 
mous? 

3. How did Mussolini climb to power 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Jan. 6 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Basic Documents of 
the Arab Unifications (Doc. Col. No. 2), 
1958, 10¢, Arab Information Center, 
120 East 56th Street, New York 22, 
New York. Egypt, undated, free; Egypt: 
Industry, undated, free; Egypt: To- 
wards a New Society, undated, free; 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place, 
Washington 8, D. C. 

BOOKS: Island in the Desert: The 
Challenge of the Nile, by C. R. Joy, 
$2.50 (Coward-McCann, 1959). Egypt, 
by Alice Taylor, $2.00 (Holiday, 1953). 

ARTICLES: “Two Centers of Arab 
Power,” by F. Harbison, Foreign Affairs, 
July, 1959. “Egypt’s New Mood,” by 
G. G. Stevens, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Aug. 15, 1959. “New Wonders of the 
Nile,” by D. Stewart, Nation, June 27, 
1959. “Atlantic Report on the United 
Arab Republic,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 
1959. “Nasser and Kassem: A Study in 
Acrimonious Coexistence,” by P. H. 
Crane, Reporter, June 25, 1959. “Nas- 
ser in a Fury,” Newsweek, Aug. 10, 
1959. “First Anniversary,” Time, March 
2, 1959. “Situation in the Middle East; 
with News Story,” U.N. Review, March, 


1959. “After Six Years of Nasser: Prom- 
ises and Poverty,” U. 8. News & World 
Report, Dec., 1958. “How Mighty the 
Man?” Newsweek, April 27, 1959. “Nas- 
ser’s Imperial Economics,” by G. Burch, 
Fortune, Oct., 1958. “Can Nasser Take 
It All?” by J. P. O'Donnell, Saturday 
Evening Post, Aug. 23, 1958. 

FILMS: Egypt and the Nile, 17 min- 
utes, sound, black & white or color, sale 
or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois. Geography, people, cities, chief 
products, etc., of Upper Egypt, Middle 
Egypt, and the Delta region. Egypt and 
Israel, 90 minutes, sound, black & white, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Division, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. See It Now Series. Ed- 
ward R. Murrow reviews the geography 
of Egypt and Israel, and shows the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural heritages. 

FILMSTRIPS: Egypt, 2 filmstrips, 
color, Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N. Y. Part 1. 
28 frames, history, rivers, Red Sea, 
desert and other physical features. 
Part 2. 26 frames, life of the people. 
Syria, 28 frames, color, Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, 
N. Y. History of Syria. 


5-T 


in Italy? How did he use his power? 
4. How would you summarize Italy’s 
position in world affairs today? 


Things to Do 

1. Borrow pictures from your library 
to show the class some of the works of 
the leading artists, sculptors, and archi- 
tects during the Italian Renaissance. 

2. Students can be assigned to make 
class reports on Galileo, Michelangelo, 
da Vinci, Dante or other great Italians. 
If time allows, you could have the 
class listen to excerpts from some of 
Verdi's operas. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
Thomas Paine (p. 23) 


A biographical sketch of Thomas 
Paine is number 9 in our series on 
Our Nation’s Immortals. Classes in 
American history could use this article 
for a review of the causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the part Thomas 
Paine played in it. 

Discussion Questions 

1. We sometimes use the saying, “the 
pen is mightier than the sword.” What 
does it mean? In what way can it be 
applied to Thomas Paine? 

2. Why did Thomas Paine refer to 
the days of the American Revolution 
as “these are the times that try men’s 
souls”? 

3. Whom did he mean by “summer 
soldiers and sunshine patriots”? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 

I. Map Work: 1-Yugoslavia; 2-Switzer- 
land and Austria; 3-Naples (1) and Rome 
(2); 5-about. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-Apennines; 
2-Rome; 3-Po; 4-Mediterranean; 5-true; 6- 
yes; 7-north; 8-south; 9-car; 10-Gronchi; 
11-Venice; 12-before; 13-19th; 14-Fascist; 
15-Germany. 

Ill. Put on Your Thinking Caps: (a) ex- 
celled as a painter, sculptor, scientist, etc.; 
(b) outstanding as a sculptor, painter, and 
architect; (c) wrote operas, such as Aida, 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, Otello. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 26 
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Christmas Is DIFFERENT 


T CHRISTMAS time what more 
appropriate place to visit that 
Fe, New Mexico? Christmas is different 
in this “City of the Holy Faith.” In 
this old southwestern community, the 
blending of three cultures — Indian 
Spanish, and “Anglo’ non-Spanish 
white) gives piquancy and beauty to 
the observance of the Nativity 
If you like a white Christma 
may find, as I did, that because 
altitude (nearly 7,000 feet) a 
blanket is common to the season 
too, are brilliant blue skies, sunny « 
and starlit nights. The absence of 
unsullied 


santa 


ufacturing results in an 
panse of white after a snowfall 
serves as a foil to evergreens 
sunlight, and sky, and offers ideal cor 
ditions for color photography 
During the holiday season 
spent in Santa Fe, I saw unusual out 
door decorations. There were life-size 
brightly-colored figures of 
gels, and birds, as well as monks an 
shepherds, A colorful and lovely crec] 


that | 


[ 
inimals in 


stood before the cathedral, once the 
seat of the archbishop celebrated b 
Willa Cather’s Death Comes to the 
Archbishop. 

Someone with a sense of hum 
decorated the State Supreme 
building with large, bright-hued 
of the three Wise Men 

Where once the wagon train 
to a halt at the end of the San 


trail, there is now a small park 


social studies 


Dorothy Walters teaches 
at Lincoln Jr. H. S., Kenosha, Wi 


in Santa Fe! 
By DOROTHY WALTERS 


the Spanish influence was reflected at 
Christmas by colored pictures of vari 
ous saints done on wood. A mournful 
St. James clutched a fish; another saint 
skull. Before 


fagots were lighted on 


exhibited a these por 


traits, fires of 


Christmas eve to symbolize the shep 
herds’ fires of Nativity night. 
Another novel and charming 
vas the farolitas luminarios, o1 
Fat, short can 


night 
sight 
little lighted candles.” 
dles which would burn for a long time 


vere embedded in sand contained i 


brown paper sacks. The sides of these 
sacks 
to form a chimney through which the 
candles glowed softly, even on a windy 
public 


were turned down about an inch 


sight of stores and 
walls outlined with these 


night. The 
buildings o1 

not easily described nor soon fo 
rotten 


On the 


vening 


streets one may see in the 


blanketed Indians with 
( lubbe d hairdress; prep-school 
sters in ski togs 


sAlTie f 
oung 
guests in the 

attire 


and 
ost formal of evening bound 
tor a party 
On Christmas night, I saw a Span 
ish-American group from Rowe, N. M 
yn a generations-old morality play 
had 
led down in their families as 
the folklore brought from Spain to 
Nativity 
struggle between Good 


and dialogue been 


songs 
part 
region. It narrated the 

ind the 
d Evil. Good was personified 
vathetic 


an 
shepherd and a backsliding 
Aided by the saints, the powe! 
Bible 


ind the cross, Good finally van 


t 
i 


hermit 
f the 


book! 


a third grade arithmeti 


as 


New Mexico State Tour I 


Indians of Tesuque Pueblo, nine miles north of Santa Fe, perform Eagle Dance. 


quished two hideously masked, red 
clad devils and one Satan, junior grade. 

I was one of a group that attended 
the Christmas eve ceremonies at Tesu- 
que pueblo, about nine miles from the 
city. We arrived shortly before mid- 
night and entered the plain, little 
church, standing along the wall be- 
cause there were no seats. About mid- 
night a bell summoned the Indian 
worshippers, who knelt on the floor 
facing the altar. An elderly membei 
of the congregation led in singing and 
prayers. The simple service lasted about 
30 minutes. About one a.m., jingling 
sleighbells heralded the approach of the 
costumed dancers—26 men and two 
women who put on the rainbow dance, 
a ceremony to insure fertility 

Music for the dance was provided 
by two drummers who beat upon 
cylindrical drums and by the jingling 
bells which the dancing men wore on 
their belts and moccasins. Occasionally 
they shook gourd rattles waved 
spruce branches which swished gently. 
After half an hour, the drummers gave 
a final thump, the bells jingled thei: 
last, and the group left the church. 


and 


Che visitor who wants to stay in the 
Santa Fe area for may 
take interesting scenic side trips. I took 


several days 


laos. This is really three com 
Taos pueblo, inhabited fo 
centuries by Indians; Rancho de Taos 
the old Spanish settlement; and Taos 
Anglo 


one to 


munities 


art colony, a predominantly 
town 

Because of my interest in archae 
ology and Indian lore, a trip to Bande 
lier National Monument to see the 
cliff 


well 


abandoned dwellings in Frijoles 


Canyon worth another day. 


Here 


ruins within easy walking distance from 


Was 


are extensive and well-preserved 


the ex elle nt, small museum and head 
quarters of the U. S. Park Service. 

If the the time and the 
inclination to visit museums, Santa Fe 
them all 
passing attention. There is 
the New Mexico Museum of Art; the 
Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art 
which features sand paintings; and the 
State 
ranged collections of articles from pio 
nee! addition to 
display of ethnological materials. The 
oldest church, the chapel of a 
boys’ school, may also be visited. 


visitor has 


has several. I found worth 


more than 


Museum, which houses well ar 


days, in a splendid 


now 


For a combination of scenic beauty 
unusual holiday historical] 
sites to visit, and friendly folk, a trip 
to Sante Fe will be forever memorable. 


customs, 





WORD of DAMOCLES 


ACHILEES’ HEEL 


Teaching Mythology in the Classroom 


By LOUISE JEAN WALKER 


UCH great literature draws heavily 
upon mythological allusions. Many 
of these allusions are unfamiliar to the 
majority of students in junior and sen- 
ior high schools. As a result, students 
lose not only the full flavor but often 
the real meaning of many a richly- 
freighted passage. 

Students have a right to understand 
the language in which the author's 
thought and emotion are expressed—and 
their lack of familiarity with allusions 
increases the task of interpreting litera- 
ture. Therefore, teachers must do their 
best to remedy this deficiency. They 
must give students a working know- 
ledge of mythological allusions, either 
through their own teaching or—better— 
by inducing students to acquire this 
knowledge for themselves. Many aids— 
pictures, books, tape recordings, film- 
strips, motion pictures, and visits to art 
museums—are available to help stimu- 
late student interest in this necessary 
background, and to help them realize 
how closely literature is entwined with 
our everyday experiences. 

How do we begin? I have found it 
helpful to whet the curiosity of my stu- 
dents about mythology very early in the 
school year, by asking such questions 
as: “Who was Hercules?” “Where does 
the Flying Horse come from?” “What 
is the meaning of Atlas in connection 
with Fisher Bodies?” 

To begin the unit itselt, I usually tell, 
as dramatically as possible, the story of 
the Beauty Contest and Paris’ choice. 
However, I do not tell the complete 
story, but leave some alluring details 
hanging with the promise that the class 
will pursue the subject further. 

Then I pass out cards on which 
| have written “Minerva,” “Venus,” 
“Zeus,” and other deities and heroes. 
Each student is given a card and is 
requested to find out all he can about 
the mythological character named, with 
a two-day deadline. 


Louise Jean Walker is an associate 
professor of English at Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


At the same time, I suggest a Council 
of the Gods, in which each student as- 
sumes the role of some deity, presents 
his credentials, and tells his story. He 
may bring or wear something with 
which his character is associated, such 
as Juno’s peacock feathers or Mercury’s 
caduceus. This assignment gives the stu- 
dents practice in using reference books 
ia the library and introduces them to 
texts dealing with mythology. Among 
the latter: Gayley’s Classic Myths, Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book, Bulfinch’s Age of 
Fable, F. Sabin’s Classical Myths That 
Live Today, Guerber’s Myths of Greece 
and Rome, Herzberg’s Classical Myths, 
Josephine Peabody’s Old Greek Folk 
Stories, Padraic Colum’s The Golden 
Fleece, Kingsley’s The Heroes. Also rec- 
ommended; Hercules and Other Tales 
from Greek Myths by Olivia Coolidge, 
which will be an Arrow Book Club se- 
lection next spring. 

Next, the students bring to class pic- 
tures of these characters as they are 
used in modern advertising for a scrap- 
book on “Mythology in American Ad- 
vertising.” 

In order to make sure that all the stu- 
dents are becoming familiar with the 
mythological characters and the cor- 
rect spelling of their names, the class 
spends about five minutes each day in 
a contest. Using several boxes of ana- 
grams, I place in an envelope the jum- 
bled letters necessary to spell a charac- 
ters name correctly. For example, | 
might select the letters to spell “Posei- 
don.” On the outside of the envelope, 
I write a phrase that will identify the 
character—“The God of the Sea,” or “A 
god who carries a trident in his hand.” 
The object of the game is to see who 
can identify and spell correctly the 
greatest number of characters. 

Here are some additional approaches 
and exercises helpful in teaching about 
mythology: 

You might try questions like: From 
what names of gods are the following 
words derived—jovial, mercurial, vul- 
canize, cereal, herculean, volcano, mar- 
tial, saturnine? Why would Argus make 
a good traffic policeman? According to 
mythology, how did Europe get its 


name? For what has the expression 
“Fandora’s box” become a symbol? 

Or written exercises, asking students 
to use imagination and write on: A 
conversation between Ceres and Ju- 
piter; the conversation in which Phae- 
ton asks Apollo for permission to drive 
the sun chariot across the sky; or how 
Venus helped a certain lover win a foot 
race and a bride. Or ask them to make 
a list of: American towns named after 
mythical persons or places, or persons, 
part of whose names is that of some 
mythical person. 

Another approach is to ask for oral 
or written explanations of such expres- 
sions as “The Midas touch,” “The heel 
of Achilles,” “Between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis,” “Mounting Pegasus,” “Janus- 
faced,” “The sword of Damocles,” “The 
siren’s song,” as well as words and 
phrases from literature, like those itali- 
cized below: 

1. In gulfs enchanted, where the siren 
sings (Holmes). 

2. Straightway he shuts the north wind 
up in the cave of Aeolus. (Ovid). 

3. The evening light came level across 
the land, making the new grass look 
like heavenly pasturage, fit for Pe- 
gasus. (Howard Spring). 

. See where the child of Heaven with 
winged feet 

Runs down the slanted sunlight of 

the dawn. (Shelley). 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash 

this blood clean from my _ hand? 

(Shakespeare). 

In addition, here are some suggested 
visual aids: a series of six color film- 
strips Myths of Greece and Rome, pro- 
duced by the Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich.; a film, Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, produced by Simmel, Meservey, 
Inc., 9113 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; a film, Athene’s Interlude, deal- 
ing with Athene, Apollo, Hercules, and 
other mythological characters, pro- 
duced by Almanac Films, 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y.; and pictures 
from the Museum of Fine Arts of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Perry Pictures of Malden, 
Mass., and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York, N. Y. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


EISENHOWER WORLD TOUR 


All three networks, television and ra- 
dio, plan to cover in depth the President’s 
trip to Europe, Asia, and Africa. In addi- 
tion to running coverage and on-the- 
spot reports each day of the tour, the net- 
works have scheduled many special 
longer programs. Check your local papers 
for time, which is subject to change 

(ABC-TV): Presidential Mission: India 
and Asia, Sat., Dec. 12. Paris, Sun., Dex 
20. Analysis of the whole trip, Sun 
Dec. 27. 

(CBS-TV): Eyewitness to History, Vol- 
ume II: “President Eisenhower in Rome,’ 
Dec. 7. “President Eisenhower in Asia 
Dec. 12. “The Conference at Paris,” Dec 
20. “The Western Summit,” Dec. 23 

(CBS Radio): Year of Crisis, Dec. 27 
9:05 p.m. A round-table discussion of po- 
litical developments in the past 
with emphasis on the trip. With 
Sevareid, Alexander Kendrick 
Schorr, Ernest Leiser, Winston Brudett 
and David Schoenbrun 

(NBC-TV): The Today show will gi 
political appraisals of each country vi 


ited as Irving R. Levine leapfrogs ahead 
{ 


of Eisenhower between Dec. 4 and De 
22. Time: Present—Chet Huntley Report- 
ing, Sun., Dec. 6 and 20, 5:30 p.m. Jour- 
ney to Understanding, Vol. Il: Nine spe- 
cial programs between Thurs., Dec. 3, and 
Sun., Dec. 27, in prime evening time 

(NBC Radio): Thurs., Dec. 3, midnight 
live coverage of the President's depar- 
ture. Eisenhower Abroad: Seven special! 
between Fri., Dec. 4, through Sat., Dex 
19, 8:05 p.m. Final program: Thur Dex 
22, 8:30 p.m 


DRAMA 


Fri., Dec. 4, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du Pont 
Show of the Month: “Oliver Twist 
Charles Dickens’ classic adapted fo! 
television by Michael Dyne, starring 
Frederick Clark as Oliver, the much- 
abused orphan, Eric Portman as Fagin 
Robert Morley as Mr. Brownlow, Inga 
Swenson as the fair Rose, John 
McGiver as Mr. Bumble, and Nancy 
Wickwire and Richard Harris as the 
Sykes. (Available in paperback throug} 
Readers’ Choice, No. 135.) STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. Suggest why “Olive 
Twist” is or is not well suited to tele- 
vision adaptation. 2. Discuss some of 
the changes and omissions in the TV 
adaptation, such as Oliver's part in the 
burglary at his friend’s house, Rose's 
courtship, and Mr. Bumble’s proposal 
3. How realistic is Dickens’ picture of 
child welfare in the nineteenth cen 
tury? 4. Which is Dickens’ strongest 
element: plot, character, dialogue, de 
scription? 5. Has “Oliver Twist” lost im- 
pact for a twentieth-century audience 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: “Judgment Night,” written by 
Rod Serling, starring Nehemiah Persoff 

Sun., Dec. 6, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General 
Electric Theater: “Absalom, My Son,” 
Theodore Simonson’s original play 
adapted for television by Cyril Hume 
starring Burl Ives as King David, who 


turns to his son for consolation 

Mon., Dec. 7, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Philadelphia Story, Philip Barry’s 1939 
comedy, starring Diana Lynn, Christo- 
pher Plummer, Gig Young, Mary Astor 
Ruth Roman 

Tues., Dec. 8, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
Startime: “My Three Angels,” a comedy 
Three convicts in French Guiana pro- 
tect a family that befriended them 

Thurs., Dec. 10, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


Eddie Hodges and Jimmy Durante 
star in Give My Regards to Broad- 
way Sunday, December 6, NBC-TV 


David Shaw’s “The Tunnel 
War drama, starrir 


house 90 
an original Civil 
Richard Boone 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Dec. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Sid 
Caesar Special: “Marriage—Handle with 
Care,” spoof of love and marriage 

Thurs., Dec. 3, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Big Party: Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. as 
host to Jose Greco and company, Elaine 
May and Mike Nichols, Johnny Mercet 
others 

Fri., Dec. 4, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Art 
Carney Show: “Very Important People 
a new revue in the Carney series 

Sat., Dec. 5, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) The Metro- 
politan Opera: Johann Strauss II's 
comic opera, “The Gypsy Baron,” con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf, directed by 
Cyril Ritchard, starring: Laurel Hurley 
Regina Resnik, Walter Slezak, Nicolai 
Gedda. New English version by Mau- 
rice Valency 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic under the direction of Leonard 
Bernstein, with Leonard Rose and Isaac 
Stern in the second of three special 
concerto programs: Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5 in D major, Berg’s 
Violin Concerto, and Brahms’ Concerto 
for Violin and Cello in A minor 

Sun., Dec. 6, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) A Sa- 
lute to the American Theatre: Franchot 
Tone as narrator of a special program 
tracing freedom and anti-discrimination 


in the theater, presented under aus- 
ices of the Anti-Defamation League of 
‘nai B'rith. Excerpts from 12 plays, 

featuring such stars as Eli Wallach, 

Tom Poston, and Claudia McNeil, il- 

lustrate the theme. 
8:00 ae. (NBC-TV) Sunday Show- 

case: “Give My Regards to Broadway,” 
with Jimmy Durante, Ray Bolger, Jane 
Powell, Eddie Hodges. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check your local station for time and 
schedule.) Invitation to Learning: 
Henryk Sienkiewicz’ “With Fire and 
Sword,” Poland’s appearance on the 
“Thirteen Nations” cycle. 

Thurs., Dec. 10, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) To- 
night with Belafonte: Belafonte and 
Odetta, young folk singer. 

Sun., Dec. 13, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Frank 
Sinatra—Timex Show: with Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Red Norvo, the Hi-Lo’s 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sat., Dec. 5, 4:00 p.m. (WNYC, New York; 
check local NAEB station for time and 
schedule.) Everybody’s Mountain: “The 
Educational TV Experiment in the 
Dade County Public Schools, Miami, 
Florida.” New radio series on exciting 
experiments in education. 

Sun., Dec. 6, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Poland on a Tight- 
rope, Part II: The Commissar and the 


Cardinal.” 

Tues., Dec. 8, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: “The Frozen Melting 
Pot” (on immigration). Dec. 15: “Peace 
on Earth.” Dec. 22: “Policing the 
World.” Dec. 29: “Prejudice in Politics.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri. Dec. 4, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “The Robber Stallion,” 
a Texas John Slaughter adventure. 

Sat., Dec. 5, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV; carried 
eight days delayed, N.Y. area.) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Waves.” Dec. 12: “How 
Movies Work.” Dec. 26: “Oxidation 
Without Air.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: Beaver pushes his luck when 
a fortune card from a penny scale 
says it will be his lucky day. 

Sun., Dec. 6, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
When a neighbor dies for lack of med- 
ical attention, the Martins attempt to 
persuade a wealthy farmer to donate 
funds for a much-needed hospital. 

Sun., Dec. 13, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Wizard of Oz: Red Skelton introduces 
the movie classic with Judy Garland, 
Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, Bert Lahr 

Sun., Dec. 21, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook: “Mother Goose.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Dec. 5, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: Challenges and 
hazards of mountain climbing and cave 
exploration in “Caves and Mountains.” 

Sun., Dec. 6, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Con- 
quest: Part II of “The Bottom of the 
Sea,” an on-the-spot report of scien- 
tific underwater exploration, showing 
life at the bottom of the ocean. (See 
Teleguide, page 5-T, Nov. 18). 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell System Sci- 
ence Series: “Gateways to the mind.” 
(Repeat). Through cartoons, diagrams, 
and dramatization, the program illus- 
trates how our senses are used to help 
us know the world around us 

Mon., Dec. 7, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Concentration in Solution. Dec 
8: Titration. Dec. 9: The Chemical 
Equivalent; Titration Calculation. Dec 
10: Dynamic Equilibrium. Dec. 11: An 
Equilibrium Constant. Dec. 14: Equilib- 
rium and Weak Acids. Dec. 15: Acid 
Constants. Dec. 16: The Le Chatelier 
Principle. Dec. 17: The pH Scale. Dec 
18: Calculations from Acid Constants 
Dec. 21 through Jan. 1: Christmas 
Recess 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





